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Political Economy. 


[For the Northern Light.) 
HIGH AND LOW DUTIES. 


To Mr. DeLtavan—Sir—In the May number of 
the “‘ Northern Light,’’ you published a letter on the 
subject of ‘‘ High and Low Duties.” _Lhave seen 
the communication favorably noticed in many pa- 
pers; and have only been able, a few moments ago, 
to give it a deliberate perusal. You say that you 
are in favor of ‘‘ free trade;” but that since other 
nations impose duties upon foreign products, it is 
necessary for us to have a corresponding tariff. The 
object with which you commenced, was to show 
that the southern consumer had no cause to com- 
plain that a tariff increased the price of goods. To 
use your own words, you say, ‘‘ that by a long resi- 
dence in cng districts - land; and 
while en d in a heavy importing business in 
Now-Voot, yet became convinced of the unsound - 
ness of the idea, that high duties necessarily add to 
the price of the article to the consumer here; while 
on the contrary, it more often happens, that high du- 
ties actually reduce the price to consumers in this 
country.”’ 

To ‘Hustrate this, you make out « table at twenty- 
five per cent duties, as follows : 


Take an article, the gross price of which, in England, is, £100 00 
The manufacturer allows, to the American merchant, a 














discount of twenty-five per cent,------- 25 00 
Cost in England is, therefore, -+++++++-+++s+rsre err eeees £75 00 
The American duty is twenty-five per cent, ----++----+- 18 16 
Cost in England with duty added, ---++-+++++++++++++++- $93 15 


Then you make out another table at thirty-five per 
cent duty, as follows : 





Gross price of article, as heretofore, ---++-++++-+++++++ £100 00 
Discount now made by manufacturer, ---+---++--++--+- 35 00 
Cost in England PPPTTTITIT ETT £65 00 
Duty at thirty-five per cent instead of twenty-five,- --- 22 15 





Cost in England with duty added, -----+++-++++++++eee++ £87 15 

Now you say, ‘‘ by a comparison of the two above 
statements, it will be found that the American go- 
vernment receives £4 more duty, on £100 with 35 
per cent duty, than with 25; and that the consumer 
gains £6 by the operation, and he may gain much 
more, for te r 
manufacturer of 10 per cent additional protection, 
induces him to enlarge his works and increase his 
stock, expecting less opposition from abroad; but 
instead of t this, ‘he finds the foreign article coming 
in, perhaps, in greater quantities and at prices lower 
than before the duty upon it was increased. Thus, 
from this double source of supply, the market be- 
comes overstocked, and the price to consumers still 
more reduced.’? Now, if this be the effect of “‘ high 
duties,” they tend to ruin the home manufacturer. 
The ten per cent additional duty, instead of -protect- 
ing, becomes a snare to him. For, after contract- 
ing heavy liabilities to ‘enlarge his works and in- 
crease his stock,’’ under the expectation of a ready 
sale of his s ata fair price, he finds when he 
comes to sell, that ‘‘ the market is overstocked and 


the price to the consumer still more reduced.’” 


y, inevitable bankruptcy, must follow ; 
and how does this affect the consumer? Why goods 
rise in value—specie is shipped to pay for them— 
and distress pervades the community, until the pro- 
duce, which has been consumed by our bankrupt 


6 


premium held out to the American| try 


manufacturers, can be turned into foreign channels. 
Thus, if the consumer gain in the beginning, he 
loses in the end. But he gains under no conside- 
ration of ihe case. If he buys his goods cheaper, he 
must sell his own products cheaper. The less a 
manufacturer gets for his goods, the less he can af- 
ford to pay for the labor of his workmen, his grain 
and materials. How then are duties a benefit to the 
consumer? This is the inevitable result of your 
view of the case. There is another point upon which 
I differ with you: you say, ‘“‘In my opinion, the 
practical operation of a high tariff of duties has been 
to make other countries pay off our national debt 
and support our government.’’ To account for this, 
ou say that to enable the foreign manufacturer to 
rm ge his goods into this country, he must pay less 
to his workmen; and that the sum cut off their wages 
pays our duties. This, certainly, is not so. The 
aborer gets less wages, it is true; but grain, the 
interest of money, and the price of every thing he 
buys fall in proportion. With his reduced wages he 
purchases just as much as he did before the reduc- 
tion. It is the market that gives value to every 
thing. If there is no market, there can be no sale, 
and consequently no value. The markets for the 
English agriculturists are their manufacturing dis- 
tricts. Destroy these and you reduce the price of 
in. Whatever measure tends to destroy the mar- 
et for the English agriculturist, tends to reduce the 
price of his products. Thus, then, the payment of 
the duties does not ultimately come out of the labor- 
er ; nor does it come out of the foreign country, for 
she manufactures the usual quantity of goods. Out 
of whom, then, does it come? Out of the consumer 
here. By cheapening the price of manufacturing 
articles abroad, you cheapen their value here ; and 
the domestic manufacturer, in order to compete with 
the foreigner, must ee pay less for his 
grain, less for his materials, less for his labor, and 
less interest for the use of his capital. You see, 
then, that by diminishing value abroad, you diminish 
it here also ; and that the duties come not out of the 
reduction abroad, but the reductionhere. The great 
difficulty with which our manufacturers now have to 
contend, is the cheapness of every thing abroad ; can 
measures remove that difficulty which tends to make 
them cheaper? You have declared that high duties 
‘reduce the price to consumers.’’ The consequence 
is, that the consumer will get less for his products, 
or the n.anufacturer must fail. But there are those, 
and particularly our farmers, who do not believe this; 
and for their benefit, I will endeavor to show it: 
Suppose that the tariff is so high as to exclude Eng- 
lish goods, what will be the consequence? Why a 
large market for them will be closed; they will di- 
minish in value ; and they will find entrance into 
other portS at reduced prices ; so will their flour, so 
much so, that when we go there to purchase, we are 
excluded by the cheapness of the English article. 
Yet there are many things that we must have. The 
articles that are necessary to a comfortable and ele- 
gant living are manufactured from various materials ; 
very many of these cannot be found in our own coun- 
- They must be imported from abroad. Now, 
to obtain these, we cannot ship our own manufac- 
tures on account of the cheapness with which we 
have compelled the English to manufacture. We 
cannot send grain, for we have reduced the price of 
English produce so low, that they under sellus. We 
have nothing then, in the way of trade, to pay for 
our imports, and consequently we must send out our 
one But that will soon be exhausted ; and the 
lish shipper being enabled to under purchase us, 
will bring those articles in his own ships to our 
shores, and hold them at what price he pleases. 
Thus, to be on an equal footing with him, we must 
conform to his prices. 


The great error with our politicians has been to 
attempt to increase prices here, while they were 
ne them abroad, which is impossible. The 

ducts of labor will run like water, wherever there 
is room for them. You may try to dam them up, 
but they will rise and extend in quantity, until they 
overflow the highest barrier that has been placed 
against them. Every thing will force itself into a 





market. But you will ask how, then, are we to trade 


on equal terms with the foreigner? The answer is 
simple. By reducing our currency and credits to 
their proper bounds. There are few men, who wish 
to do well, who will buy more than they sell. If 
they get one-half less for their produce, they can af- 
ford to buy only one-half the usual quantity of goods, 
unless they can get them at one-half their wed 
prices. They will buy just in proportion to what 
they sell. So it is with nations, unless tempted b 
too large credits. Their exports will cover their 
imports. Consequently our markets for the English 
manufacturer will be closed and opened according 
to the exports which he takes from us. The more 
he gives us, the more we can pay for his goods. In 
this way, then, we will force him into an equal trade. 
But a policy the reverse has always been pursued in 
this country. By our banks drawing bills of ex- 
change, not on the strength of the exports—not on 
the articles of commerce—but on their own credit, 
the balance of trade has been continually against us. 

To show now, how so many goods are imported 
over our exports, let us see m A will be the opera- 
tion of the late 12,000,000 loan of the Federal Go- 
vernment. Many suppose that when we borrow mo- 
ney abroad, we get from thence the real gold and 
silver, but this is not so. The government, through 
agents, negotiates with — in Europe. They 
agree to pay the money through bills of exchange, 
to be drawn by our government upon them. Those 
bills are thrown into the New-York market; mer- 
chants who wish to buy goods in Europe, purchase 
these of the government. The bills go abroad, and 
a large _— of goods supply their place here. 
The usual number of bills are also drawn upon the 
exports; and when we come ‘o square up accounts, 
we find we have imported 12,000,000 more than we 
exported. 

he operation of banks drawing upon their credit 

is precisely the same. To check this, let our go- 
vernment not furnish such facilities for overtrading ; 
and let the currency be reduced to what is necessary 
to pay the value of articles—not to create it. Mo- 
ney should be used only to settle and square up ac- 
counts that arise upon sales ; not to determine what 
value things shall correspondingly bear to each other. 

The great difficulty, I think, with most of our po- 
litical economists is, that they build up their notions 
of fragments that have been rent from some scheme 
by revulsions. Jn this country we have been con- 
tinually going up and down; and when destruction 
has overtaken our plans, instead of looking narrowly 
into the system, we have thoughtlessly gone to work 
to build it up again. Yours respectfully, 

WM. H. JANSEN. 
New-York, August, 1841. 





{For the Northern Light.} 
THE POLICY OF THE SOUTH. 





BY D. B. STOCKHOLM. 





Messrs. Eprrors—To the remarks of your 
correspondent, Mr. Taylor, on China and the British 
Empire in the East, the writer cheerfully subscribes; 
but he cannot agree with him in regard to the poli- 
cy of the South, concerning the Tariff. It certainly 
becomes the South to look well to the Tariff, but 
not for the reasons stated by Mr. T. It is their duty 
and interest to see that the duties are sufficiently 
high to afford the necessary protection to the Ameri- 
can manufacturers. They are already among the 
number of their best customers; and in a very few 
years, will be the best they have in the world. Mr. 

. thinks the Southern planters will meet with pow- 
erful rivals in India, unless they make it the interest 
of the British government, to discourage the produc- 
tion of cotton and tobacco in that region, by re- 

maining very good customers of the English. Mr. 
ylor did not remember that the South does not 

Oonstitute the Unirep States; and that it is not 

in the power of the Southern planters to control the 
action of two-thirds of our free citizens. 

But the Southern planters, and others well ac- 
quainted with India, say there is not the least danger 
to be apprehended from the East India cotton grow- 
er. It is their opinion, the South will always be able 
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to produce a superior article, at a cheaper rate, than 
any other nation. If so, they have gry | to fear 
from the efforts now making in India, or from any 
other quarter; but on this subject, the writer is in- 
eredulous. He can see no good reason why cotton 
should not be produced as dap in Texas, in Bra- 
zil, Egypt, and even in India, as in the Southern 
States. 

Each has as fine a soil and climate, and can pro- 
cure laborers as cheap as our planters; and ac- 
cording to Mr. Taylor’s own showing, very uncom- 
mon efforts are now making in India to produce cot- 
ton of a superior quality. 

«* All our improved mechanism for cleaning the 
cotton wool from the seed, has been introduced, 
and the best seeds have been imported from 
this country and from Egypt.’? ‘‘ American arti- 
zans and planters are now employed there, in the 
cultivation and preparation, at high rates of compen- 
sation.”’ 

What does all this. prove? That England will not 
remain dependent upon a foreign power, for a prime 
article of necessity, if she can produce it within her 
own territories, and by a population too, which she 
can employ, so advantageously in no other way.— 
That she has strong reasons for believing that she 
can do so in British India, and is making expensive 
experiments to determine that important point. 

Suppose she shall become satisfied that she can 
produce a superior article, at a cheaper rate than 
the rest of the world, will she not do it? And could 
the subserviency of our Southern planters prevent it? 
The people of the free states are the great consum- 
ers. The American manufacturers are their steady 
customers and best friends; and they will assuredly 

tronize them. The consumption of British fabrics 
in the United States, in spite of all efforts, will di- 
minish annually. On this subject, the British states- 
men are ot asleep. They well know that they 
must, at no distant day, meet in the United States 
a powerful rival in the foreign market, in the article 
of cotton goods. What, then, are they doing? With 
that sagacity and foresight, which so eminently cha- 
racterize them, they are endeavoring to produce the 
raw material, at a reduced price, within their own 
territories, to enable them to under-sell the rest of 
the world. If they cannot do it, the Southern plant- 
er has nothing to fear. If they can, he is inevita- 
bly ruined, unless he can secure the home market. 

The American market is lost to the British, un- 
less they repeal their corn-laws; which they will not 


0. 
What, then, is the policy of the South? To cause 
if possible, every bale of their cotton to be consum- 
ed at home—and secure of the home market, they 
can smile at the efforts of the British in India. 

This movement in India, may well excite the un- 
easiness of the American planter. It is a deadly 
thrust at his prosperity, unless he shall awake from 
his careless security, and try to create a home mar- 
ket for his great staple. 

If he is wise, the northern and middle states will 
afford him their market forever. And he need not 
feel the least anxiety, as it regards the American 
manufactures. He may leave them with safety to 
Yankee sagacity and Yankee enterprise. 

All sections of the United States have a common 
interest in the triumphant success of our cotton ma- 
nufactures. 

This is a fortunate circumstance, for it will prove 
a strong cement to the Union. It is time for 
the people of the United States to walk without 
‘leading strings.’”? We have arrived at the age of 
manhood, and should act as becomes men. 

By truckling to England, and sacrificing the best 
interests of our common country, the people of the 
South cannot prevent the loss of the American mar- 
ket to England, or probably the extensive produc- 
tion of cotton in India. 

By fostering American manufactures they will se- 
cure the affection and good will of the manufactur- 
ing states, and for their great staple a profitable 
home market, which will be as lasting as the Repub- 
lic. 

It is an important subject, of deep interest to eve- 
ry true patriot. Let it be examined by our South- 
ern brethren coolly and carefully, and as far as pos- 
sible without prejudice. 

It is the opinion of the author that the interest of the 
South and that of the northern and middle states in the 
success of American manufactures is identical, and 
that the prosperity of all sections of the United 
States, greatly depends upon that success. E 
bale of cotton and every pound of wool produced in 
the United states should be manufactured at home, 
and experience ought to have taught us, that without 
extensive manufactures we cannot look for perma- 
nent prosperity as a nation. 

In the opinion of most of the civilized states of the 
world, domestic manufactures dre essential to the 





national prosperity, and the home market the most 
valuable; and it would be a singular fact if the Uni- 
ted States, with an abundance of the raw material, 
and with a large and rapidly increasing population, 
should form an exception. 

The writer does not believe this. The prosperity 
of the South as well as the North, depends upon 
their successful prosecution in the United States, 
or in other words, ‘‘ the American System”’ is the 
true system. 

The state of the civilized world for many years, 
after the adoption of the constitution of the United 
States was peculiarly favorable to the Americans. 
The long wars in Europe withdrew from agricultu- 
ral pursuits a large portion of its population, and our 
produce conmmaied very high prices in the Euro- 
pean market; add to which, as neutrals we prosecut- 
ed a lucrative commerce as the carriers of many na- 
tions. 

To the people of the United States, these circum- 
stances proved highly favorable. With their cha- 
racteristic enterprise, they availed themselves of 
them, and reaped a rich harvest. 

Such a state of things we have no right to expect 
again in our day, simply because the great European 
powers will not permit it. The evils of wars are 
now well understood, and although collisions be- 
tween nations will at times be unavoidable, it is be- 


lieved they will hereafter be of comparatively short 


duration. 

The governments of Europe may now be said to 
be ina state of bankruptcy; and could not obtain 
the means to sustain long wars if they would.— 
Under these circumstances, it is respectfully submit- 
ted to the statesmen of the United States, whether 
the time has not arrived when it becomes our duty 
to mature a system of our own, and to place this 
great nation ina situation, where its prosperity shall 
not depend upon the policy, the whim, or caprice 
of the nations of Europe. 

We have within ourselves all the elements of na- 
tional prosperity; and all we require is views suffi- 
ciently enlarged, expanded, and liberal, to place it 
on a permanent foundation. To effect the important 
object, prejudices, it is admitted, must be over- 
come. But we boast of being the most intelligent 
nation upon the globe, and_these prejudices are be- 
lieved not to be insurmountable. Happily for us 
there are in fact no clashing interests. If we are 
wise and patriotic, we can march on in our glorious 
career, firmly, steadily, and prosperously. 

Ithaca, August 2, 1841. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF THE CITY 
OF NEW-YORK. 


We have received a letter from a gentleman in 
New-York, (Mr. J. T. W.) enclosing an article cut 
from a newspaper, and a report made to the Ameri- 
can Institute, in May last, on the subject of Mr. 
Hume’s Report to the British Parliament, on the re- 
strictive system, with the request that we would pub- 
lishthem. We cannot do so now without excluding 
original communications from correspondents, many 
of which we are compelled to reserve for our Octo- 
ber number. It is our desire, moreever, to furnish 
under our politico-economical head matter entirely 
original, or articles which have not been published 
in this country. We except, of course, reports and 
public documents, which we shall always be happy 
to give to our readers when the claims of original 
contributorsdo not forbid. If Mr. W. willsend us an 
original article, we will with great pleasure insert it. 
We will, if possible, publish the report to the Insti- 
tute in a future number. In the meantime we an- 
nex the resolutions passed by that body, aftera con- 
sideration of the report. 

At a meeting of the American Institute, at the Re- 
pository, on the 27th of May, 1841, the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the American Institute, unequivo- 
cally and entirely, approve of the doctrine of free 
trade in its most enlarged and comprehensive sense. 

Resolved, That international trade cannot existas 
free trade, unless based on the principal of recipro- 
city. The injurious influences arising from a want 
of reciprocity, are more immediately apparent, and. 
more severely felt, where a currency of credit, based 
upon the precious metals, is used. As the national 
balances must be adjusted with metal, the blighting 
influences of such want of reciprocity will be most 
realized in those countries, and in those sections of 
countries, where the greatest disparity exists be- 





—_ the precious metals and the currency of cre- 
it. 


Resolved, That the productions of all countries 
which will not come into treaty apy ope for 
such fair reciprocity of trade, ought to be counter- 
vailed by effective duties on such articles as we can- 
nov produce, and by prohibition of such as we can 
advantageously produce within ourselves. 

Resolved, That the people of the United States 
have long been amused with unfulfilled promises of 
reciprocity with other nations, while to this day most 
of our staple articles of agriculture and manufac- 
tures are excluded from the ports of those nations. 

Resolved, That the true and effectual mode of 
testing their promises, is by a law making it a con- 
dition precedent, that on and after a certain day, to 
be specified, all the productions of such nations as do 
not open their ports to our products shall be subject 
to countervailing duties, and prohibitions, as afore- 
said, to be enacted at the earliest possible day prac- 
ticable. 








Agriculture. 


[For the Northern Light.] 
THE WEATHER AND THE CROPS. 





BY C. N. BEMENT. 


I offer the following report of the weather for the 
month of August, and the present state of the crops 
in this vicinity, which, if deemed of sufficient im- 

rtance, are at your disposal for publication. 

The weather since the first of August has much 
improved ; our meadows and pastures have exchang- 
ed their dress of drab, for the more appropriate and 
pleasing one of green. The late glorious rains have 
effected a wonderful improvement in our s and 
growing crops, especia 3 roots, such as beets, car- 
rots, and ruta bagas. There are fears, however, 
that the potato crop will not turn out well, and I am 
disposed to think these fears are not altogether ground- 
less. In the first place, in consequence of dry- 
ness of the soil at the time of planting, and in almost 
all instances where the seed was cut, they failed to 
come up, and withered or rotted in the ground. Be- 
sides, we have not had rain sufficient to reach the 
tubers until the 11th, and then, on some fields, the 
vines had began to dry and wither. This is much 
to be regretted, as the potato is a very important crop 
with us, and as it forms a very considerable item of 
food for the poorer class of citizens. 

Great fears are still entertained in regard to the 
crop of corn. That which was planted early has 
prematurely matured; consequently, the ears are 
short and not well filled—merely ‘‘nubbins.’’ It 
was ready to cut by the 25th, but owing to the daily 
showers, no opportunity had yet offered when it could 
be done safely. And as great dependence will be 
made on it for fodder, it stands every one in hand 
to secure itin the best possible order. That which 
was planted late looks green and vigorous, and should 
the frost keep off till late, will make a fair crop. 

Since the 5th we have had no less than nine show- 
ers inas many days; some of them very light, while 
some of the late ones were real ‘‘ soakers,’’ and our 
meadows and pastures are now recovering from the 
scorching effects of the drouth. Never was there 
less keep on all pasture lands and after math; both 
clover and grass are remarkably deficient. Clover 
sowed in the spring came up well, but soon all, or 
nearly all, disappeared, the drouth being too severe 
fur the young plant. 

In the early part of the month it was conjectured 
that buckwheat would be a failure, but since the late 
rains, it has started with great vigor, and now promi- 
ses a fair, and I think, a good crop. 

Our farmers in this vicinity are once more turning 
their attention to the cultivation of wheat. From 
the success which attended those who sowed some 
last year, they are encouraged to try it again, and 
probably a great breadth will be sown this fall. One 
farmer in this neighborhood, as Iam informed, sow- 
ed a few bushels of what he calls the ‘‘ white swamp 
wheat,” and harvested sixty-eight bushels of very 
superior grain, which he is selling in small quanti- 
ties to his neighbors for seed. 

From the unfavorable reports from the wheat-grow- 
ing districts, and a partial ¢ demand fer exportation, 
flour has advanced. The supplies of wheat to the 
millers have not been equal to the demand, and the 
farmers are said to be holding on for higher prices. 
It is, however, generally supposed that six dollars 
will be about average price of first quality of 
flour pr. bbl. the coming year. All kinds of coarse 
grins have advanced, and it is generally expected 

y will maintain high prices. 

Albany, Sept. 1, 1841. 
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(For the Northern Light.) 
THE CORN LAWS OF ENGLAND. 





BY SAMUEL WILLIAMS. 





IF it is in the order of Providence, that great Bri- 
tain should attain such a state of factitious civiliza- 
tion, as to enable her tosupport, in a cold, wet, high 
northern region, a population which very far exceeds 
that of any other country of like temperature, on the 
face of the globe ; then we think a defence of those 
legal restrictions, which have so long characterized 
her protective policy, may be sustained, without in- 
fringing the laws of reason or humanity. But if, on 
the other hand, a more limited construction of the 
divine command, “increase and multiply,” is to 
be received; if man in his superior endowments, his 
varied capabilities, was only intended to be a mere 
tiller of the ground, living in primeval simplicity 
under his own ‘‘ vine and fig tree,’’ where all the 
surplus energies of his mind must ‘rust in him un- 
used ;”? where the heavings of his ambition, the fire 
of his enthusiasm, must be ‘‘ argued down and mask- 
ed’’—as though providence in its folly had given to 
him attributes he must not own, and passions he 
must not use; then is her system of national econo- 
my susceptible of no defence, consistent with the 
jaws of humanity and religion. In taking the for- 
mer position, as more consistent with the glory and 
power of omnipotence, we shall, with due deference 
to the congregated wisdom of the mass, whose opin- 
ion is arrayed against us, attempt an apology, if not 
a defence, of that most odious of the British restric- 
tions, the tax on bread, as enforced by her corn law 
system. 


In the pursuance of our task, we shall accuse no 
man of an overweening sympathy with his suffering 
race in the old world, who has formed opinions ad- 
verse to ours; for we must confess that the very idea 
of a tax on breud, strikes at the best impulses of the 
human breast, and is, as society is constituted in this 
our favored land, susceptible of no defence ; whether 
I shall make it appear that a tax on imported corn 
in Great Britain is susceptible of palliation or not, 
the reader must judge. 

In the early part of the 18th century, Britain ex- 

rted grain; but after the year 1760, her population 
increased to such an extent thatshe ceased to export 
corn. During the wars of the French Revolution, 
the prices of corn in England increased so rapidly 
that a great stimulus was given to agriculture; 
lands of the most inferior quality, were then, by 

at labor, and at an enormous outlay of capital, 
rought under cultivation. Until the continental 
wars were ended, high prices remunerated the land- 
ed interest, but the return of peace turned the swords 
of the continent into ploughshares, and the result was 
that the great landed interest of Britain which had 
embarked such an immense capital in agriculture, 
was about to be ruined by the influx of corn from the 
continent. Hence from that time until the year 
1828, the importation of wheat was prohibited by 
parliamentary enactments, until the price should rise 
to about $2.40 the bushel. In 1828, the existing 
corn laws were enacted, which by their ascending 
and descending scale, are calculated to give to Bri- 
tish agriculture a steady protection, without unusu- 
= enhancing the price of grain at any one time. 
tis not our purpose to decide whether the pre- 
sent scale of duties under’ the corn laws is not mal 
ble to a fixed duty; we only aim to shew that with- 
out a tax on foreign corn, the greatest interest of the 
British nation, one on which hang all the others, 
would be overwhelmed and prostrated by competi- 
tion from abroad; while the diminished means of 
her laboring classes would most effectually deny 
them the means to buy. 

If bread is cheaper on the continent than it is in 
England, the price of labor is also proportionably 
cheaper. We know of no class of ratives in 
England where trade is not unusually depressed by 
commercial revulsions, that are not as well off in re- 
lation to bread, as those of any of the continental 
nations. It is true that the hand loom weavers, owing 
to the substitution of machinery, have been feduced 
a distress; but this class is fast diminishing, 

in the advance of improvement, this trade has 
ceased to be learned. If we refer to statistical ta- 
bles, we shall find that the laboring classes of Eng- 
are now much better off than they were a cen- 
, before the corn law restrictions commenc- 
ed, and before her now large manufacturing towns, 
attained anything like their present population. 
That the le of the large towns are now much 
better clothed, better lodged and fed, and that the 
pew length of life in England, is now longer by 
seve ears, than it was then. 
The details of want and suffering in some of the 


truly appalling, but such periods of unusual distress 
are of rare occurrence. Sir Robert Peel refers the 
depressed trade of the northern manufacturing towns 
to the unusual stimulus given by the Joint Stock 
Banks of the north, to the manufacturers, inducing 
them to pew more goods than was necessary to 
supply the demand. But these evils, incidental to 
overtrading, are transitory in their nature, soon giv- 
ing place to a more healthy state of things, which 
secures a much longer period of general prosperity. 

It is now computed that about £400,000,000 ster- 
ling, or six-sevenths of all the goods manufactured in 
England, are consumed in the home trade, while 
only one-seventhis experted. Is not the great land- 
ed interest by far the greatest consumer of these 
manufactures? Does not the landed interest pay the 
greater portion of the tax, the poor rates, the high- 
way rates, and the tythe? It has been justly said 
that the landed interest of England is subjected to 
burthens unknown to the other classes. It is true, 
that some of the most wealthy of the land-holders 
live in princely mansions, and revel in luxury. But 
does not this luxury add alike to the home trade and 
to the revenue of the nation? No one man eats and 
drinks more than another, whatever may be his rank, 
without giving for it a quid pro quo to the nation 
and the people. 

The palace in England is not built of human 
skulls; it is composed of materials prepared by the 
hands of cunning workmen, and the more humble 
laborer, who, at least for the time being, receive 
their wages, and live on the fat things of the land. 
Are not the privations of the poor infinitely greater 
in Ireland, where it may be said there is no nobility 
dwelling in luxury and expending their incomes in 
adorning the land? Far better would it be for the 
Irish peasantry, if their landlords would stay among 
them, and spend their incomes and capital there, in- 
stead of living abroad, leaving their poor tenantry 
to the tender mercies of the middle man, and the 
tythe proctor. 

I would ask what would be the effect of the repeal 
of the corn laws on Ireland? Would not the poor 
Irish tenant be confined to his ‘‘ sowings’’ and po- 
tatoes, still? His situation, perhaps, cannot be 
worse, but his landlord must be made poorer; and, 
of course, more in need of all he can collect from 
his domain. ‘ 

If we mistake not, the repeal of the corn laws, 
would exemplify in England, to a certain extent, 
the evils under which Ireland now suffers for the 
want of a home trade. We often hear of the Irish 
starving in the midst of plenty, for the want of that 
employment which alone can furnish the means to 
buy. ‘Take the land-holder away from England, as 
is now affected by absenteeism in Ireland, or para- 
lyze his capital, and stop his income, by a ruinous 
competition from without, as is now proposed by the 
corn law repeal, and the same result is produced in 
both kingdoms. 

Bread may be made cheaper in England by ad- 
mitting corn free from those countries where labor 
is cheaper, and the taxes lighter, than they are in 
Great Britain; but will the accession to the foreign 
trade by any means compensate for the diininished 
means and loss of trade at home? The experience 
of late years has clearly shown that it will not. 
Within the last few years, large quantities of corn 
from Russia, Poland, Prussia, and Germany, have 
been admitted into England under a trifling duty ; 
but so far from this promoting a healthy foreign 
trade, based on British manufactures, it produced 
only a continued export of coin from England to the 
continent, the inconvenience of which at the time, as 
we all remember, was most sensibly felt by the 
banks in the United States. On the other hand, so 
far from the corn laws being prejudicial to the fo- 
reign trade of England, her exports have gone on 
moderately increasing from £38,000,000 sterling in 
1830, to £53,000,000 sterling in 1839. It is true, 
that her export trade has decreased with those coun- 
tries who wish to supply England with corn; but 
with those nations from whom she receives tropical 
productions, it has continually increased; her im- 
port trade has also increased in like ratio! Well, 
then, may Sir Robert Peel exclaim, as he did in ef- 
fect, verily 

‘?Tis better to bear the ills we have, 

Than fly to others that we know not of.”’ 
We have often felt, and still feel in relation to 
England, that without wishing to have adopted as a 
general rule, any of her measures of restrictive po- 
licy in the United States; still we cannot, unac- 
quainted as we are with the complex genius of her 
institutions, with the stern necessity imposed on her 
by her enormous debt, and the overwhelming tor- 
rent of her pent up population, find it in our heart 


on our own government and institutions, to declare, 
that the Congress of the United States, was exclu- 
sively governed by selfish party inferests, always at 
variance with sound national economy, if not sub- 
versive of all true patriotism; that our leading 
men, those who ought, by their high official stations 
and long experience, to be true and faithful ‘‘ mas- 
ters in Israel,’’ are too often found merging the 
dignified statesman, into the wordy, selfish politi- 
cian. Waterloo, August, 1841. 


CORN-LAWS IN FRANCE. 


(Translated from the French of General the Baron Jvcugngav 
pz St. Denys, for the Northern Light, by Joun A. Dix.) 














CONCLUDED. 





THE writings of many economists, and among 
others, the works of Mr. Neckar, after his last depar- 
ture from France, prove that during the period of 
the free exportation of grain, the value of the crops 
exported from the kingdom never exceeded, in ordi- 
nary years, the sum of twelve millions of francs—a 
sum of no importance when we compare it with that 
of fourteen or fifteen hundred millions of francs, the 
value of the in annually consumed in France, at 
the price of Gee sous the pound of bread. 

Experience shows us that in countries where the 
free exportation of grain is always allowed, as in 
Poland, the Crimea, Africa, and the United States 
of America, the price current of grain is always 
lower than in countries subject to a prohibition. 
The reason is, that the certainty of exportation 
causing production to be proportioned to the foreign 
and internal demand, there are always to be found 
in storehouses considerable quantities of grain and a 
superabundance, which keeps the commodity at a 
low price. These storehouses are, for the country, 
in case of scarcity, a precious resource: for prices 
being there much higher, the sellers, without any in- 
terference of the public autherity, prefer selling their 
grains at home, instead of sending them off at great 
expense and risk, to foreign countries. 

rance offers herself an example of this truth. The 
provinces of Alsace, Lorraine and Franche-Compté 
are in the habit of furnishing Switzerland with the 
crops, which this last mentioned country, mountain- 
ous and unfertile, requires, notwithstanding the re- 
cent improvement of its agriculture. These supplies 
are furnished either in the ordinary way, when ex- 
portation is permitted, or by smuggling when it is 
prohibited. 

Nevertheless wheat is uniformly lower in these 
three provinces than it is in those in the interior of 
the kingdom. If this annual supply for Switzerland 
were to cease, the earth, more neglected, would 
produce less and prices would rise. 

Freedom in the exportation of grain is the less 
dangerous in France since, with the exception of 
England, Holland, Spain and Switzerland, all the 
other countries raise at least as much grain as they 
need for consumption. England, who purchases an- 
nually from seven to eight millions sterling of fo- 
reign grain, prefers obtaining her supplies from Po- 
land, in Sicily and in the United States, because 

rain is always cheaper in those countries than in 
‘rance. The same consideration will not fail to in- 
fluence Holland. Spain has made, within a few 
years, great progress in her agriculture. It isthought 
that she will at last succeed in making a profitable 
use of the naturally fertile plains of her central pla- 
teau, and free herself from the tribute, which she 
still pays to the agricultural industry of other coun- 
tries. We have seen above, that the grain sent into 
Switzerland by three of our eastern provinces, far 
from enhancing the price of crops, maintain them, 
on the contrary, at a reasonable price, by reason of 
the great activity which this exportation infuses into 
the labors of their agriculture. 

Some writers, hostile to the principle of the free 
exportation of grain, have pretended ihat on the eve 
of a war, the enemies of France might draw from her 
such large quantities of grain as to reduce her to 
famine. 

We have seen above, that it is only when the har- 
vest is a third less than in ordinary years, that France 
experiences the inconvenience of a scarcity. To 
reduce her to this state, it would be necessary that 
the government at war with her should purchase at 
least one-third of her average crop, that is to say, 
twenty-four millions of setiers. This purchase, at 
the average price of from twenty-four to twenty-five 
francs the setier, would require a disbursement of 
five hundred millions of francs.* This operation 
would be still more costly, if, in consequence of a 
bad harvest, the price of wheat exceeded the average 
rate of twenty-four francs. What government is 
there in Europe, with a disposable capital of more 
than five hundred millions? 





to stigmatize any of her measures of national econo- 
my, as dictated by a narrow selfish policy. It would 





manufacturing towns, as given by Mr. Villiers, are 


be no less uncharitable for an English commentator 





* $93,750,000. 
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It may be regarded as a perpetual truth that free 
exportation, even unlimited, cannot be injurious to | 
France; for, without the co-operation of the govern- 
ment, the exportation of grains will cease of itself 
by the mere augmentation of price. | 
The law, which fixes the limit of price above that, 
at which free exportation must be suspended, was | 
dictated rather by the prudent desire of compound- 
ing with prejudice than by the interest of commerce 
and agriculture. 
Yet many governments, instead of having con- | 
stantly in view the excellent maxim that a wise ad- | 
ministration in respect to commerce, and to agricul- | 
tural and manufacturing industry, is to leave them | 
to themselves, have thought it necessary to take | 
measures of precaution to meet the exigencies of 
years of scarcity, such as public granaries, the veri- | 
fication of the quantities of grain in the hands of the | 
farmers, the taxation of grain in the public markets, 
and the purchase of grains abroad on account of the | 
government. 


The idea of establishing public granaries in the. 
capital has been gratifying to the pea of Paris, 
but it has been far from producing the advantageous | 
results expected from it. 

The construction of these granaries has been esti- | 
mated at eight or ten millions of francs. These edi- 
fices may contain about one hundred thousand se- | 
tiers. 

As the annual consumption of Paris is mere than | 
twelve hundred thousand setiers, the granaries afford 
only the twelfth part of this consumption—that is for 
about thirty days. 

The purchase of one hundred thousand setiers at | 
twenty-four francs, the average price in ordinary | 
gre would require the sum of 2,400,000 francs. 

o the first cost it is necessary to add: Ist, the ex-| 
pense of preservation; 2nd, waste; 3rd, the interest 
of the funds employed in the construction of the | 
buildings; 4th, the interest of the capital employed 
in the purchase of the grain; 5th, the salaries of the 
persons employed. These five items must increase, | 
each year, from seven to eight hundred thousand 
francs, the original cost of purchase. 


It follows that the price of grain kept in these ty 


granaries must amount to forty-two francs the setier 
at the end of two years, and to more than sixty francs 
after an interval of four years. 

If, in time of scarcity, the government were to dis- 
pose of these grains for what they cost, it could not 
fail to excite the most violent complaints, and to be 
accused of having made a commercial speculation 
at the expense of the people of Paris. 

If these grains were sold in the capital at a lower 
price than in the neighboring departments, two seri- 
ous inconveniences would be felt: 1st, the inhabi- 
tants in the vicinity of Paris would go there to pur- 
chase grain, and the granaries, which would contain 
a supply for thirty days, would be much sooner ex- 
hausted; 2nd, the persons ordinarily supplying the 
metropolis, meeting with a competition about the 
court, would withhold their accustomed supplies. 

These granaries, instead of answering the end pro- 
posed, would thus become the immediate cause of a 
real scarcity, and occasion new and very great em- 
barrassment to the government. 

The census of grains in the hands of the farmers 
for the purpose of ascertaining the true quantity of 
aye in the kingdom have furnished, in this respect, 

ut very inexact and deceptive data. The farmers, 
alarmed, never gave true statements. The uneasi- 
ness and apprehension excited by this inquisitorial 
proceeding have always had for their certain result 
an enhancement of the price of grains. 

These enumerations, openly made and repeated in 
1812, suddenly raised grain to an exorbitant price 
—a price previously unknown, that is to say, ninety 
francs the setier.* 

It is wise then to abandon forever this false and 
dangerous measure. 

The general tax upon grain in the markets isa 
still more dangerous and vexatious measure than the 
preceding. The National Convention was guilty of 
this mistake, which created a cruel and protracted 
famine throughout France. Napoleon himself com- 
mitted the same mistake in 1812, and prohibited all 
circulation of grain in the interior of the departments 
without the permission of the prefects. These offi- 
cers were instructed to designate the quantity of 

rains, which the farmers should carry to the mar- 

ets, and to enjoin upon them not to sell to any one 
purchaser more than the quantity specified in the 
permit, of which he was the bearer. To complete 
the vexation, the minister of the general police was 
charged with the administration of subsistence. 

The consequence of these measures was to destroy 
all lawful commerce, to paralize sales and to aug- 
ment the horrors of famine. 





It is not by such tyrannical and ruinous measures, 
but rather by directing its authority and its tutelary 
action to the removal of all restraints, which can em- 
barrass free trade in grain, that the government can 
succeed in maintaining abundance in the capital and 
all other portions of the kingdom. 

The purchase of grain abroad, on account of the 
uae, presents two grave inconveniences : Ist, 

at of exciting great uneasiness, and a consequent 
enhancement of prices by the inevitable publicity of 
the operation; 2nd, the necessity of making conside- 
rable advances of money. 

This measure is, moreover, inadequate to the evil 
which it aims to remove : for, supposing the govern- 
ment to possess the means of purchasing grain abroad 
to the amount of one hundred million of francs, it 
would obtain, for so considerable a sum, but about 
two millions of setiers, which is equal only to one 
fortieth of the consumption of France. 

M. Neckar resorted to a similar measure in 1789. 
He expended more than forty millions of francs to 
purchase in England grains of bad quality. Their 
importation had no effect upon prices in France, and 
did not alleviate the distress of the suffering classes. 

Instead of speculating itself and causing its admi- 
nistrative action to be felt in the operations of the 
purchase and sale of grains, the government would 
act more wisely, in periods of distress, if it granted 
a bounty on the importation of grain by private en- 
terprise.* Such a measure would be more effectual 
than public purchases and granaries to provide, in 
times of scarcity, for the subsistence of Paris. The 
influence of the bounty, in this last case, would ex- 
tend to grain and flourimported into the capital from 
the interior of the kingdom. 

The importation of foreign grain is less injurious, 
in ordinary times, than we are generally disposed to 
believe: for it is acknowledged, that with the ex- 
ception of the grains of the North Sea, sent by way 
of Odessa and Taganrock, those of other countries, 
having to sustain considerable expense for transpor- 
tation and commissions, could not compete in France 
with the habitual price in our markets, and that they 
could not be introduced except in seasons of scarci- 
We have, then, acted very reasonably in re- 
moving, the last year, the prohibitory measures, 
which prevented the importation of foreign grain. 
At the same time, as agricultual industry, Tein the 
first source of national wealth, wants a seule ont 
constant protection, the same law, which has rescind- 
ed the prohibitory system in reference to foreign 
grains, has fixed, upon the most moderate basis, a 
protective tariff in favor of the grains of France. 





FLOUR, GRAIN, &c. 


THE present season has been, from the prevailing 
drought, so doubtful in its promise as to crops, that 
we are sure we cannot render a more valuable ser- 
vice to our agricultural readers than by giving them 
the following extract from a review of the N. York 
market, prepared for, and published in, the Sept. No. 
of the Cultivator. The review bears date Aug. 24th: 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—From the opening of the canal to the 
present time, with occasional seasons of quiet, there has been 
a gradual, steady improvement in the price and demand for 
Flour. The receipts from the interior have been unusually 
light this season. Large quantities of Ohio and other Western, 
which have in former years been sent to this market, have been 
forwarded to England via Canada. This fact, with a brisk de- 
mand for the supply of eastern ports and home consumption, 
has given prices an impetus, and we now quote all descriptions 
about $1-00 ¥ bb]. higher than the ruling rates in the early part 
ofthe month. The Columbia brought large orders from England, 
bot the limits are in most cases much too low; some lots, how- 
ever, as near as can be ascertained about 2,000 bbls., have been 
taken for England, at $6-50 for Ohio and Genesee. We quote 
fresh Genesee firm, $6-75—Ohio, $6-50 @ $6-75—Michigan, 
$6-50 @ $6-62)—Georgetown and Howard-street fresh, 36-75 @ 
$7-00—Brandywine, $7-00. The stock of Michigan and South- 
ern is extremely So Corn Meal is held at $3-75 @ $4-00, in 
bbls—$16-00 in hhds. Rye Flour, §4-00 & bbl. 

GRAIN.—The supplies of all descriptions throughout the 
month have been very light and unequal to the demand, in con- 
sequence of which prices have rapidly improved, say 8 cts. ¥ 
bushel on Corn—6 @ tc. on Rye—l0c. on Wheat—and 6 @ 8s. on 

ts. Within a few days we have had considerable receipts of 
Corn and Rye, and the market generally does not exhibit the 
same firmness. A sale of Ohio Wheat was made yesterday at 
135c. per bushel, and a cargo of North Carolina brought 133c. @ 
134c. The demand for Wheat is good, but considerable supplies 
arriving would probably depress the market. We quote, with 
uick sales of all that arrivss, Northern Corn 79c. measure— 

ersey do. 78c. measure—Southern do. 75 @ 75} & bushel of 56 
lbs.—North River Rye, 6Sc. at the boats—Canal Oats, new, 47 
48c., old 49 @ 50c.—Southern do. last sales, 40c. The deman 
for Oats has not been so brisk within a day or two as for other 
descriptions. 

HAY.—The receipts have been lately quite light, and loose 
brings 75 @100c. @ 100 lbs. Bundle Hay has been in demand, 
in consequence of supplies being needed by the U. S. Govern- 
ment, and sales have been made within a fortnight as high as 


$1-06} Y 100 lbs. 





TheCaTTLe SHow and Farr of the New-York 
State Agricultural Society are to be held at Syracuse, 
on the 29th and 30th instant. 





* It is worthy of consideration whether, in all such cases, the 
more effectual remedy is not to be found in the free and un- 








* @3-93 the bushel. 


shackled operations of private industry, unembarrassed by the 
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THE PORTRAIT—A TALE. 
BY ALOYS SCHREIBER. 


[Translated from the German for the Northern Light, by Honacy 
B. Weesten.) 


In the inn at Zeltingen, on a clear summer mom- 
ing, sat Master Landelin, the painter, at his work. 
The painting, to which he was just giving the last 
touch, represented Iris, as she floated on the rainbow 
in the dark storm cloud, and looked sorrowfully 
down upon the earth, as if she would say : Willing! 
would T ‘bring peace to you, but you thrust ea | 
both me and my gift. 

Master Landelin was about drawing his easel to- 
wards a mirror, in order to observe the image there- 
in; at this moment, a young, well formed man, ina 
travelling dress, went by the door, which stood open; 
the stranger looked in, and begged of the artist per- 
mission to enter. He nodded kindly, and at the 
same time took off his cap. 

‘* This I had not expected,’’ said the stranger after 
a pause. ‘* But tell me, how comes a man, whocre- 
ates, and designs, and paints, how comes he in this 
wretched village ?’’ 

‘*] will answer you in a few words,” replied Lan- 
delin. ‘‘ The host is my brother. I had an oppor- 
tunity, in my travels through Holland and Brabant, 
to make some money; with that I paid the debt of 
my brother on the house and furniture; I live now 
with him, and cultivate the garden, which you see 
from my window, and paint when I please, and am 
contented, while ] hear little of the world.”” 

** And your name ?”” 

‘*T am Landelin Treumund,”’ replied the painter. 
** You have, without doubt, never before heard of 
me. This happens because I never put my name 
upon my paintings; for if I did so, 1 could gain with 
my pencil, some fame; but this would be disagreea- 
ble and unpleasant to me.’” 

** Are you unmarried ??”” 

**T am an old bachelor, but not a wilful old bach- 
elor; my two brides both died on the day before the 
wedding, and I will not bring any more into dan- 

r.?? 

The stranger fastened his eye again upon the pic- 
ture. «The head of this Goddess of Porth ie a glo- 
rious ideal,’’ he said after a moment, ‘‘ and the w 
form almost etherial—”’ 

*‘It is all pure, true Nature,’? Master Landelin 
interrupted him; ‘‘ 1 give nothing for your so called 
ideals.”? 

“cc Why en) 27? 

*<Do you see,”’ continued the painter, ‘‘ it is with 
figures in paintings, as with men. Shall I with love 
and confidence turn to a man; so he must have in 
his character nothing concealed; it must all be open 
to me, what is in him and with him. An ideal ex- 
presses merely a general conception, but the indi- 
vidual remains to me concealed, and in the end one 
can only attach himself to this.” 

‘« There is some truth in your remark,’’ replied 
the stranger. ‘‘ But where in all the world have you 
found the original of this goddess ?”? 

“Near by, in Zeltingen,’? answered Landelin, 
with a smile, and reached after a portrait, which was 
leaning against the wall. It represented a maiden 
about 18 or 19 years old, very similar to the God- 
dess of Peace. Auburn locks floated around the 
head beautiful exceedingly: deep peace and sereni- 
ty, pious confidence, heavenly mildness, beamed 

rom every feature of the maiden’s countenance.— 
The stranger lost himself at the sight of the glorious 
form. Landelin after a while interrupted the silence 
and said: ‘‘A portrait, if it is true, is somewhat more 
and somewhat less than the original. It is more, in 
so far as it brings before our eyes a beautiful being, 
in the circumstances of rest, and opens to us, as it 
were, her true being; but it is also less, because ac- 
tion and suffering are wanting, the beauteous activity, 
in which the direction of her powers, capacities, and 
feelings:manifest themselves.” 

The stranger seemed to overhear this remark. 
Master Landelin smiled, even a little satiracally, 
and asked if he did not wish to see the Lady of 
Ykirch. ‘It is only a hundred steps to the man- 
sion,”’ he added, ‘‘and her father receives every one 
kindly, who would view his gallery, as he calls some 
dozen or two family portraits, some old harness, and 
armour. He isa hearted man, who is daily 
imposed upon, will never be prudent: inex- 
haustible in visionary schemes, for the accomplish- 
ment of which, fortunately, money is not want- 


ing.”? 





interference of government.—[Trans.ator. 


. ‘* And the daughter ?”’ asked the stranger, eager- 
y- 
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‘¢ The lady Adelheid,”’ replied the painter, ‘‘is a 
very different being, and the perfect image of her 
deceased mother. She was the most excellent wo- 
man under the sun, calm, modest, susceptible, her 
serene countenance was disturbed by nothing, and in 
the most adverse circumstances, she never lost her 
self-possession, and promptly afforded advice and 
assistance.’’ 

Master Landelin spoke still more of the family at 
the mansion, and the mid-day hour passed unob- 
served. The stranger, whom his attendant now call- 
ed to dinner, thanked the painter for the pleasant 
hours which he had afforded him, and said to him 
on his departure: 

«« My name may be unimportant to you, but you 
are so true a man, that I should wish, that you would 
retain mein your recollection. I am Hubald, an 
officer in the —— service, and am travelling to the 
Tyrol on family business. If Heaven please, I will 
see you again in two or three months.”’ 

aster Landelin warmly pressed the hand of the 
officer, and a him to go to the mansion, and 
smilingly added, ‘‘ he who carries with him a love- 
ly image, may be protected by it, on his journey, 
rom many dangers.’’ 

The officer needed no further persuasion. He had al- 
ready determined to institute a comparison between 
the lovely Adelheid and her portrait. At table, he 
thought little of eating and drinking, for the impres- 
sion, which the two paintings, as well as the conver- 
sation of the painter, had made upon his heart, was 
too vivid, and had already impressed various images 
of the future and the past thereon. His watch hard- 
ly pointed the first hour after noon, when he di- 
rected his steps to the manor-house. 

A pleasant path led thither through a wide valley, 
in wich, between alders and elms, was placed a 
mill. The mansion stood at a little distance there- 
from on a hill, the entrance to which was through a 
garden, in the old Dutch style. The officer ap- 
proached the house not without some embarrass- 
ment. He was about ascending the magnificent 
steps, supported by an iron railing, when a some- 
what shalt. voice cried out from the side: ‘‘ Ho, 
there, good friend, here is the public house, and 
the host !”” 

Hubald looked around, and saw in an old Chinese 
pavillion, a man of middle age, in a red summer 
vest, without a coat, and a black straw hat on his 
head. He had coffee before him, and was smoking 
out of a Turkey pipe—and two or three times the 
man repeated his, ‘‘ this way! this way!”’ and Hubald 
submitted to follow this strange invitation. 

** You certainly wish to see my gallery,”’ said the 
= as he rose up, and reached to the stranger his 
and. 

Hubald, embarrassed, stammered something be- 
tweena wish and an apology. This Herr von Ykirch, 
with his full red cheeks, so plump and smooth, that 
none of the troubles of life could make the slightest 
impression thereon; and in addition to this off-hand 
manner, this careless dress—and then again the 
image of his daughter on the easel of Master Lande- 
lin—these two appearances contrasted too strongly 
with each other, not to render the supposition of a 
relationship between the two, surprising. 

Herr von Ykirch offered his guest coffee and a 
pipe, or rather he pressed both upon him with blunt 
good nature. A servant, witheut further ado, was 
calied from the stable, and must take the place of a 
waiter. Besides the honest squire seemed to feel 
little interested in his guest, for he asked him not 
even his name, but spoke with incessant loquacious- 
ness of himself and of his household affairs, without, 
however, even incidentally mentioning his daughter. 
Hubald was obliged to turn to this question. ‘‘ Have 
re a family ?”’ re when the nobleman was 
about again replenishing his pipe. 

= dn waby do ter, answered he. ‘‘ You shall 
be introduced to her by and by. But look you, look 
you, above there, my great-grandfather is looking 
out !”? 

He pointed then to the window of the mansion, 
where the old house keeper was holding up one of 
the family portraits, and brushing the dust from: the 
red velvet coat and white powdered peruke of the 
old lord 

‘* Let us go up, into my armorial hall,’’ continued 
the nobleman, who, but for-this occurrence, would 
scarcely have remembered the supposed wish of the 
——: The stranger was indeed rather indiffe- 
rent about seeing thismagnificence. His eyes wan- 

ered, now here, now there, and sought the beauti- 
ful object, which soon appeared to his view, for as 
he entered the house with the Herr von Ykirch, the 
maiden came in from a back door, which led into 
the court and garden. She was ina simple disha- 
bille, and looked still more enchantingly, than in the 
picture of Master Landelin. 

“There is my Adelheid,” said the nobleman, 





‘*but—your name, sir,—I really do not yet know 
it.’ 

*€T am Hubald,”’ answered the officer, and bowed 
to the lady, who opened an adjoining room, and re- 
quested him to enter. 

The a pearance of a stranger, seemed not in the 
least to disconcert her. She just took off her straw 
hat, brushed back her ringlets, and kindly said: ‘* I 
was in the garden and have become heated.”’ 

The conversation fell upon the situation of the 
house, on country life, and similar subjects. The 
nobleman made strange and queer remarks, and 
remained fixed on nothing; but all that his daughter 
said, bespoke a calm, serene, contemplation of life, 
as she knew it; and it was evident that nothi 
strange was implanted in her character. Huba 
was even more enchanted by her simplicity, and her 
clear intellect, than by her beauty, and he felt, that 
no greater happiness could be conferred on him, than 
to be at the side of this beautiful being. The galle- 
ry again occurred to the father. 

“With your permission,’ said the officer, “I 
will see your collection on my return. I shall gain 
thereby the pleasure of — you again, and to-day 
my — is long, for my business requires des- 
patc 2? 


Herr von Ykirch, then gave him his hand with a 
request that he would call again, on his return, and 
Adelheid kindly wished him a prosperous journey. 

In fact Hubald now travelled more rapidly, than 
had been his intention, to the Tyrol, where he had 
to divide the estate of ‘an uncle with his relatives. 
He found the matter very complicated; two lawyers 
had already taken the subject in hand, for there was 
something to be gained out of it. The business was 
delayed from day to day; one of the heirs offered to 
the officer the hand of his daughter, as the best way 
of settling the matter; she was a pretty, well-bred 
girl, and Hubald would, perhaps, have accepted the 
proposal, if he had not been at Zeltingen, and in the 
studio of Master Landelin. But as it was, he mildly 
rejected the offer, and finally succeeded by firmness 
and perseverance, in bringing the matter tu a settle- 
ment. He thereby saw himself in the possession of 
an estate, which indeed was not large, but sufficient 
to gratify his moderate wishes, and to ensure him an 
independence. 

It was towards the end of October,when he set out 
on his return. On the way, he occupied himself sole- 
ly with his future plans of life, and it was his settled 
purpose to win the hand of the fair lady of Ykirch, 
and to retire into the quiet of the country. The near- 
er he approached to the wished for Zeltingen, the 


|faster he urged the post horses, and fortunately 


reached the village on a gloomy, cloudy morning in 

November. His first visit at the inn was to Mas- 

ter Landelin, who was just arranging his paintings, 

od who received him with a warm pressure of the 
and. 

** How is it at the manor-hourse ?”’ asked Hubald. 

‘You come just in time for the wedding,’’ an- 
swered the painter, over whose countenance at these 
words, passed a dark cloud of sadness. 

The officer stood as if thunder-struck,—‘‘ A wed- 
ding! Is Lady Adelheid the bride ?” 

‘* Alas !”’ replied Master Landelin, ‘‘ and this eve- 
ning she is to be married.”’ 

ubald strode up and down the room, as if in a 
mighty struggle with himself, then threw himself 
upon a bench, and supported his head with his hand. 

Master Landelin seated himself, sympathizingly, 
at his side. ‘‘It isa wonderfully sad story,” said 
he, ‘“‘and the good girl will be a victim to filial af- 
fection.”’ 

** Not then an union of love,’’ hastily interrupted 
the officer. 

** My God ! where should the love come from ?” 
added the painter, ‘‘ listen to the story. Herr von 
Ykirch had, after your departure, injured himself by 
a fall; he recovered slowly, and the physician at 
last prescribed the bath. Father and daughter went 
to Steinbronn, six leagues from hence. There the 
old man fell into the net of some fortune-hunters, 
who not only completely fleeced him, but won from 
him in addition to his ready money, ina single night, 
20,000 florins. As he could not pay, he drew a 
note, as if he had borrowed this sum, at two months. 
The time came when the money should be paid, no- 
thing was left for Herr von Ykirch, than to sell his 
country-seat, which without doubt is encumbered. 
The visionary old man must extricate himself as he 
might. Then one of the scoundrels, who had plun- 
dered him, offered to settle the matter by a marriage 
with the lady Adelheid—” 

** And the father and daughter would consent!” 
said Hubald, as he sprang from the bench. 

** The father is a fool,’’ continued the painter, 
‘the lady, indeed, resisted, but at last she regarded 
it as a filial duty, to give the sad consent.’ 





‘* This is horribic! this the magistrate must not 
permit !”? exclaimea Hubald. 

‘*Law and justice are with us very different,” 
added the painter. “‘ Yet you do not know all. The 
maiden has gone to the priest for advice, and at the 
same time has declared to him her firm determina- 
tion, never to live with the man, who has in such a 
manner gained her hand.’’ 

P ** But, why will she then marry ?”’ asked the of- 
cer. 

“The villain is cunning,’”? answered Landelin. 
‘* He will give up the note only when he comes from 
the church with his bride.’’ 

‘** Whois the villain ! where is he ?’’ asked the offi- 
cer, with intense emotion. 

** According to his pretences,’’ answered the pain- 
ter, ‘‘he is some distinguished person, to wit: a 
Count of Lombardy, who has large possessions on the 
Po, and an estate in Switzerland.’’ 

‘* And his name ?”’ 

‘* He calls himself Nappi, if I mistake not, and is 
stopping at this house. you see, he is just com- 
ing this way.” 

ubald hastened to the window—a ‘long, lank 
figure, wrapped up in a cloak, walked slowly down 
the street to the inn. ‘‘I know the noble Count!” 
said the officer with a frightful sardonic smile. He 
has many names, and is a sharper.’’ 

Honest Landelin thought that perhaps the officer 
might be mistaken. 

“] will be certain,’’? he exclaimed, and rushed 
down the steps. Aftera few moments he came back 
tothe painter, joyfully exclaiming, ‘‘ It is he! it is 
he! he is speaking below with your brother. I will 
save the excellent girl from the clutches of this vil- 
lain.”’ 

Hubald now related how two years since he had 
seen the Count at Spa, where he kept a bank under 
the name ofa Marquis Mino of Naples, and on ac- 
count of false play, was cudgeled, and driven out of 
the country by the police. We afterwards learned 
from an Italian print-seller, that this Count was the 
son of a tailor at Como, and had for some time tra- 
velled through France and Switzerland as a pedler 
** At least, dear Master, to-day all this must be ke; 
to ourselves; we have to deal with a consummate vil- 
lain. Fortunately he knows me not, for when the 
affair occurred, I had just arrived, and stood during 
the same among the crowd of spectators.”’ 

After this conversation, Hubald dressed himself, 
and went to the manor-house. Old Ykirch, whom 
he found alone, manifested a sincere joy at his un- 
expected appearance. 

** You come just in good time,”’ said he; ‘‘ in two 
hours my Adelheid will be married, and you must 
be present as a witness. No, indeed, you must not 
refuseme. The old high-warden of the forest, whom 
I had invited, has just sent word to me, that he is 
again laid up with the gout, and cannot move from 
his chair.”’ 

‘And who, then, is the man, to whom you en- 
trust the happiness of your only child?” asked the 
officer. 

** A rich Count, from Italy,’’ answered the noble- 
man. ‘‘Indeed the parting from my daughter 
grieves me, but the Count has promised me to spend 
only the winter months in Italy, and the summer at 
our German watering-places.’’ 

** Do you know him or his family ?”’ 

The good man was somewhat puzzled at this ques- 
tion, but after a pause declared, that the Count was 
an honorable man. 

The officer alluded to the loss at play, at Stein- 
bronn. The old man assured him, that it was not 
the Count, but two villainous Italians, who had rob- 
bed him; that the Count himself had lost, and at 
last took his note, from pure generesity, ‘‘for,’’ he 
added, ‘‘I could not pay, and should have been ru- 
ined.”’ 

*« Believe me, Herr von Ykirch,’’ said Hubald, 
«© your Count Nappi, and those two Italians are ac- 
complices. I know of such gambling tricks.”’ 

He would have said more, but just then the lady 
entered. The appearance of the officer seemed pain- 
fully to surprise her. He saluted her reverently; her 
father, however, gave him no opportunity to = 
** Adelheid,”’ said he, ‘‘ you are still in dishabille, 
and the Count will be here soon.”’ 

She turned pale, and supported herself, with a 
convulsive movement on the back of a chair. Hu- 
bald was unable longer to contain himself. ‘‘ My 
lady,’’ said he, ‘‘ there are events in life, which are 
indeed more than mere accidents. Such dol consi- 
der the occasion of our acquaintance, through the 
honest painter, and my present arrival before your 
wedding. The sacrifice you would offer, does honor 
to your filial piety, but I feel happy, that I can save 
you therefrom.’’ 

The nobleman knew not what to say to this decla- 
ration; he seemed more embarrassed than rejoiced, 
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but the lady looked at the officer with a look, ex- 
pressive of astonishment and expectation. 

“‘QO! my God, there comes Count !’? said the 
nobleman, who had accidentally turned towards the 
window; ‘‘ this will be a horrible story. Would it 
were only evening, or to-morrow, or the day after 
to-morrow.”’ 

The officer smiled, and took the hand of the lady. 
‘* Permit me,” said he, ‘‘ to lead you into the ad- 
joining room. Do you tremble? Fear not, dear 
girl, the story will end more ludicrously than tragi- 
cally.’’ , 

Old Ykirch did not keep back from following his 
daughter, and the scene was left alone to the officer. 

The Count now entered—in rich, but somewhat 

audy dress, all his fingers covered with brilliants. 
Ie was surprised to find a stranger. 

‘It seems to me,’’ said Hubald, while he coldly 
returned the salutation of the Italian, ‘‘ it seems to 
me, I may have seen you somewhere else.”’ 

‘* Very possibly,’’ answered the Count, ‘I travel 
a good deal, and am now here, now there. But your 
name, if I may ask?”’ 

**T am Hubald, an officer in the service.’?— 
With this remark he carelessly unbuttoned his over- 
coat, so that the military order on his breast might 
be seen. . 

‘* You are probably a friend of the family,” he 
said, after a short pause, with marked agitation, 
‘‘and I am happy that you have come here to-day.”’ 

‘*T ama friend of this family,’ replied the officer, 
‘and at this moment an opportunity presents itself, 
of protecting the name by a deed. You havea note 
of Herr von Ykirch for 20,000 florins, and this I 
will pay.” 

«© As you please,’’ added the Italian, whose em- 
barrassment increased every moment, ‘‘ I had wish- 
ed, by all means, to settle the matter by a marriage, 
but it seems that the Baron and the Jady Adelheid 
have changed their mind.”’ 

During this conversation, he iook from his pocket- 
book the note and handed it to the officer. 

‘«This note purports to be to Count Nappi,’”’ said 
Hubald, after he had cursorily read the note; ‘‘ are 
you his attorney 7” 

‘*J—J am the Count himself,’’ stammered the 
Italian, and with difficulty lost not all his compo- 
sure. 

‘« Have you not other names?” asked the officer. 

He rose up, and wished him at least to give up 
the note, he was very sick. ‘‘I shall know where 
to obtain satisfaction !’’? he exclaimed, took his hat 
and hastened away. 

The nobleman rushed in at this moment from the 
adjoining room, and clamoring, and asserting, that 
the villain should not depart with a whole skin, and 
that he would give him up to the police. 

Hubald sought to pacify him, stating that the pre- 
tended Count would in a few minutes have been his 
son-in-law, and the honor of his family lightly staked 
upon a die. 

‘¢ Yes, my poor honor and the honor of my daugh- 
ter,’ cried the old man. ‘‘ It is too bad! we should 
have been the laughing-stock of the whole country, 
and my Adelheid—”’ 

He would have continued, but the officer hastily 
interrupted him. ‘‘ Herr von Ykirch,”’ said he, ‘I 
love your daughter. Under other circumstances, 
this confession would appear strange, or at least un- 
gentlemanly, for I am still to you in some degree a 
stranger, but the occurrence with the villainous Ital- 
ian has placed it in a different light, and the lady is 
too near my heart, than that I should suffer even ri- 
dicule to fall on her name.”’ 

The nobleman regarded the officer with emotion, 
and seized his hand. 

‘* You are a nobleman,’’ said he, ‘‘and have saved 
me and my child from destruction. Ask the girl, 
you have my consent.”’ 

” Hubald would add no embarrassment to the mai- 
den; he requested the nobleman to make known his 
proposal to his daughter, and to give her time to con- 
sider. ‘I will wait for her answer yonder at the 
inn,’ he added, ‘‘ write me only two words. At the 
same time, I must see if the Count has departed.” 

With these words he took his hat and cane, and 
went back to the inn, where Master Landelin met 
him at the door, and laughingly told him, that the 
Count had suddenly ordered post-horses and fled.— 
While engaged in this conversation about the Ital- 
ion, old Ykirch came running down, and the officer 
went with him to his room, where the nobleman 
looked somewhat restlessly to the door, as if he fear- 
ed listeners, and then, somewhat embarrassed, thus 
began: ‘‘ Herr von Hubald, you are indeed a noble 
man, and I am one also, and my daughter in her heart 
is warmly attached to you, more than she will exhi- 
bit, but she is also a prudent girl, even more prudent 
than I, and she also thinks, if together you should 
make a journey, like the pilgrimage through life, 








which may perhaps continue long, so you should be 
more intimately acquainted. I had not before so 
considered, but the cursed Italian—”’ 

‘* She has done prudently,’? remarked Hubald. 

The nobleman was a liitle ‘confused. ‘‘O my 
God,’’ he said, ‘‘ she will not even yet believe, that 
I compare you with this man.”’ 

**T think neither so basely of your intellect, 
nor of your heart,” replied the officer, “‘and I 
am far from blaming a hesitation which I must ra- 
ther honor. One yes has already been spoken, but 
soon repented of.”? 

*“*O! you are an excellent man!” exclaimed 
Ykirch. 

‘Tf I am at least a tolerable one,’? answered Hu- 
bald, ‘‘ our intimate acquaintance will tell you. I 
am now going home, to ask my discharge, and then 
at some time take my residence here.”’ 

The nobleman was surprised at this declaration, 
and begged the officer to remain now for a few days. 

Hubald declined. ‘I set out this night,’’ said he, 
‘*for the sooner I have arranged my business, the 
sooner I am with you again.”’ 

In the same hour Hubald took leave of the maiden, 
and in six weeks again returned to Zeltingen. 
Hardly had two months flown by, when he led the 
lady Adelheid to the altar, where Master Landelin 
appeared as a witness. Often, said Hubald after- 
wards: ‘‘ Without the painter and his picture, the star 
of my life had never risen.’’ 





{For the Northern Light.] 
MENTAL EFFECTS OF PHYSICAL CAUSES. 


BY SUMNER RHOADES. 


In these latter, as in all former times, a fruitful 
source of controversy has been, the Physiology of the 
Brain. It is now admitted, that this is the organ 
through which mind is manifested, and that all our 
mental operations are influenced by its particular 
condition. Yet the brain is a part of our physical 
structure, and susceptible, as other parts, to the in- 
fluence of physical agents. So intimate is the sym- 
pathy between this and other organs, that its diseases, 
with their attending mental derangement, not onl 
arise primarily from ordinary causes, but are. parti- 
cularly liable to supervene in other maladies. Thus, 
dyspepsia is attended by dulness, irresolution, de- 
spondency, and waywardness of temper. So mark- 
ed are its effects upon the mental operations, that 
Aretoeus, Pinel, and others, have regarded the di- 
gestive apparatus, as uniformly the primary seat of 
insanity. Without subscribing tothis exclusive doc- 
trine, we believe that in this is often located that ir- 
ritation, which, transmitted to the proper mental or- 
gan, there becomes the proximate cause of the 
ravings of the delirious, and the stupidity of the co- 
matose. 

A man’s physical conformation, or his TEMPE- 
RAMENT is reflected in his mental and moral cha- 
racter. In the lymphatic, the brain shares the soft- 
ened texture of all the other parts. There is a gene- 
ral indisposition to mental as well as bodily effort, 
and both exhibit the same imbecility. The storms 
of vengeance, and the fires of passion are seldom 
roused. The nervous presents a nicety and delica- 
cy of organization, with a particular concentration 
of energy in the nervous system. The fears excited 
by its ‘‘ lean and hungry look,’’ have not been felt 
by Cesar alone. The sanguine possesses activity 
of mind, as well as of muscle, but unless controlled 
by early habits, the disposition to constant exercise 
of the latter, leaves little time for the cultivation of 
the former. The bilious is characterized by firm- 
ness of fibre, giving great bodily and mental strength, 
and a power of long continued and severe effort.— 
These were illustrated in the idol of France, the 
terror of Europe, and the wonder of the world. 

Bodily inactivity corrodes the intellectual and 
moral faculties, while patient industry lends to both 
its preserving and invigorating influence. 

Sleep, if too little, or at irregular hours, induces 
irritabiity of temper, and inability properly to con- 
trol the operations of the mind. If in excess, our 
faculties seem constantly stupified. 

Odors, if agreeable, calm the ruffled spirits, and 
banishing ‘‘ The low’ring eye, the petulance, and 
frown,” inspire a pleasing serenity. Those of sul- 
phurous districts, and of poorly ventilated apart- 
ments, excite our worst propensities. 

Sounds are not without their effect, whether ob- 
served in the soothing hum of the busy insect, or in 
the enkindling majesty of the thunder’s roar. Who 
has not felt his soul lifted to all that is high and holy, 
by the loud peal of the organ,—been fired with mar- 
tial ardor, by the bugle’s stirring note,—and seen 
every angry passion hushed within him, by the soft- 
er strains of the light guitar? 

The kind and quantity of our drinks are of great 





importance. Would you allay the turbulence of our 
nature, promote equanimity of temper, and preserve 
a mind ever ready for lofty enterprise and vigorous 
exertion, drink pure water. Would you, now, be 
quick of perception, active in reasoning, candid, 
generous, and benevolent, and the next hour be dull, 
cold, and selfish, tea and coffee should be your beve- 
rages. Would you degrade reason from her noble 
office, annihilate every virtue, and rouse the latent 
sparks of every vice, do not fail to invoke the aid of 
alcoholic liquors. 


Hunger is alike unfavorable to mental effort, and 
to the exercise of the benevolentaffections. We see 
the stupid made active, the irascible made gentle, 
the selfish made generous, by the magic influence of 
a moderate meal. No one asks a favor of a hungry 
man, and politicians will not risk a favorite measure 
upon the decision of a hungry assembly. 

Aliment indigestible, innutritious, or deficient in 
quantity, impairs the vigor of body and mind. With 
him who indulges in excess of food, the attention 
wanders uncontrolled, the memory becomes weak 
and treacherous, the imagination dull and spiritless, 
the judgment feeble and erring. Does he attempt 
the principles of solid science, a leaden weight o 
presses ali his powers. Does he fix his eye on the 
lighter page of literature, a mist impenetrable ob- 
scures his mental vision. Beauty and sublimity, 
wrought with the perfection of taste into most im- 
pressive eloquence, fall upon his ear, cold, and pow- 
erless. His temper becomes irritable, his resolu- 
tions wavering, his movements timid and ineffectual, 
his forebodings gloomy, and all his feeling and affec- 
tions alternately rise and fall, the sport of every pet- 
ty circumstance. I forbear to trace these effects as 
developed in the envy and jealousy, the selfishness 
and alienation, they induce, in the domestic circle, 
our only remaining earthly paradise. Of no trifling 
moment is the national influence of epicurean indul- 
gence. It cramps the energies, and confuses the 
views of the statesman,—blinds the eye of the 
judge,—and palsies the hand of the executioner. 
It takes from the military and the naval command- 
ers their promptness and decision, and robs the sol- 
dier and the sailor of their vigor, their discipline and 
their bravery. It curbs the daring spirit of enter- 
prise, which would unfurl our flag in every harbor, 
from Arctic to Antarctic seas,—make neighbors of 
our most distant towns,—lay low the pride of our 
western forests,—and convert our wide-spread prai- 
ries into fruitful fields. The luxuries of Capua were 
long ago shown a more potent enemy, than the 
snows of the Alps, or the sword of the Roman. It 
was with games and feasts, that Pisistratus and 
Cesar made fast their countries’ fetters. And if 
ever the liberties of this, our fair Republic, shall be 
subverted, it will be by similaragency. Nor Goths, 
nor Vandals, nor Huns, shall pour on us their barba- 
rous hordes, but, when we fall, it will be by those 
excesses, which sap the vigor, and the morality of 
the people. 

Climate is an agent of most obvious and extensive 
influence in producing diversity in mental character 
and capacity. Extreme heat induces dullness of in- 
tellect, and a predominance of animal passions. Its 
effects are often seen in forms of government and re- 
ligion,—the one resulting from abject servitude to 
some more vigorous people,—the other being a ridi- 
culous mummery of absurd and vague superstitions. 
Witness the long black night of ages, that has brood- 
ed over unfortunate India, and more unfortunate Af- 
rica. Excessive cold has congealed the intellects 
of the Siberian and the Greenlander. They have more 
selfishness and less irascibility, more integrity and 
less benevolence, than those dwelling between the 
tropics. In temperate latitudes, the intellectual, 
like the physical man, —_ in noblest form, and 
highest cultivation. Yet here he is farther influenc- 
ed by particular seasons. The — rays of a ver- 
nal sun, impart gentleness and benevolence, while 
the blasts of winter too often chill the charities, 
which then might find most ample room for exercise. 
Particular localities also impress their characteris- 
tics. The Scotchman owes his hilarity and romance 
to the pure breeze of his Highlands; while the Ger- 
man, for his phlegm, is indebted to the chilling exha- 
lations of his morasses. It was only a genius rear- 
ed beneath the cloudless sky of Attica, and nurtured 
by Grecian zephyrs, that could have designed the 
Parthenon. And, oh, when and where shall we again 
see the sister arts of music and poetry, of sculpture, 
and architecture, standing where once they stoo¢, 


*( In the clime of the east, in the land of the sun, 
Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine, 


Where the = wings of zephyr, oppressed with perfume 


Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gul in their bloom, 

re the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, 
And the voice of the nightingale never is mute, 
Where the tints of the earth, and the hues of the sky, 
In color, though varied, in beauty may vie.” 


Geneva, July 28, 1841. 
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{For the Northern Light.] 
TO THE DAUGHTER OF A DECEASED FRIEND. 





BY ANN ELIZA CRAY. 


Oh! child of the beloved! 
Why do my tears o’erflow, 

As fondly thas I gaze on thee 
In all thy beauty’s glow? 

E’en to a stranger’s heart 1 ween 
That sunny brow might bring 

A moment’s spell from earthly wo, 
Thou bright and joyous thing! 


But to my musing spirit 
With many another thought, 
Thou of the lightsome lip and tone, 
Is thy dear presence fraught. 
Choked by the ashes of the grave 
I thickly draw my breath— 
To me thou bring’st no happy thoughts— 
Mine are of change and death. 


I see thy mother, e’en as thou 
Without a shade of care, 

With the same light and willowy grace, 
And aspect—stil! more fair. 

Thus, in some merry mood she shook 
Her ringlets from her brow, 

And thus they fell like liquid gold, 
E’en as thine own do now. 


Thou art to me but as the shade 
Of one long with the dead— 
And I mourn that Death hath laid his hand 
Upon so fair a head. 
Thy silvery voice is but to me 
As a funerea] tone; 
And the merry music of thy laugh 
Sadder than maniac’s moan. 


And thus each treasured feature gleams 
Through time’s obscuring haze, 
As if she stood beside me 
As in old remembered days. 
As if she stood beside me 
My friend and playmate then; 
Happy that love of other days— 
arth knows not such again. 
Auburn, Aug. 1841. 





[For the Northern Light.) 
ON PHILOLOGY. 





BY SALEM TOWN. 





Ir the conductors of this excellent paper, will be 
so kind as to insert two or three short articles, we 
should like to present a few specimens of Doctor 
Webster’s critical strictures; and compare his con- 
clusions with his own standard authorities. The ge- 
neral range of his criticisms is so wide, as to em- 
brace most of the topics we wish to notice. 

No man holds Dr. Webster in higher estimation 
than we do, or more justly appreciates the literary 
services he has rendered our language. But not- 
withstanding all this, we find many imperfections in 
his own books, (he being the judge,) which for a 
long time, he has either overlooked, or suffered thus 
to remain. We, therefore, believe a few sugges- 
tions, accompanied with existing facts, may do him 
some good, and thereby benefit the community, espe- 
cially if they should induce him to correct errors, of 
long standing in his own productions, which he has 
so pointedly condemned in others. 

ll will probably admit, there should be some 
American standard of orthography and orthoepy, to 
which in these particulars an appeal might be final, 
and the decision satisfactory—that all the abridged 
forms of such standard, should agree with the ori- 

inal; and that elementary works should be based on 
these, as authority. This would be desirable, and 
we think it is practicable. But when the same au- 
thor puts elementary books into the hands of child- 
ren, with an orthography differing from his own 
standards, and they not agreeing with each other, 
the evil is greatly increased. Under such circum- 
stances, no one dictionary could become a safe and 
satisfactory book for appeals, on account of the au- 
thor’s own discrepancies. We believe there is a 
disposition on the part of the community, to have 
American standards, both of orthography and ortho- 
epy. Itis certainly due to the scientific character 
of the nation, and would well comport with a just, 
self-respect for the literary ability of our own coun- 


men. 
a Webster has taken the lead and compiled, 
or written, several books, designed to be standard 
works. We have examined them all with much 
care, and are willing to award him high honors, and 
more especially so for his efforts to bying about 
something like an established > ae gga in writing 
and speaking the English language. His dictiona- 
ries, in particular, as definers of words we do not 
hesitate to say, are not surpassed by any with which 
we are acquainted. And when his octavo and school 
dictionaries are brought to a precise agreement in 
orthography, both with themselves and with each 
other, we think, in all probability, they will become 
the general standard in this nation. 

His Teacher is a work on the subject of 


advantage. We see little in his History of the United 
States, to entitle it to any very special preference to 
several other works on the same subject. His gram- 
mar, whatever iis merits may be, has in comparison 
found its way into by few schools, though long since 
published. 

The elementary spelling book, if we have been 
correctly informed, is not the Doctor’s dwn per- 
sonal cumpilation; and for the honor of his literary 
character, we could even hope it were so. But, 
however that may be, so long as it bears his name, 
he must bear its faults. The Doctor has always been 
complaining of different authors, of elementary and 
other books, unsettling what he had attempted to es- 
tablish. Let us read his own words: ‘‘ Observations 
on language and on the errors of class-books ;’’ pub- 
lished at New-Haven, 1839. 

‘*In vain, (says he,) does the lexicographer strive 
to correct the use of words, if those who superintend 
the instruction of youth, recommend books, which 
contradict him, oll counteract his efforts.’’ 

Again, in the Northern Light of June, 1841, he 
says : 

‘* But my object is to show, how great a part of 
authors make books, by borrowing from —— 
writers, without well understanding the subject, and 
without examining or knowing whether what they 
borrowed, was right or wrong.” 

‘© We have numerous books for teaching the lan- 
guage, but most of them containing new editions of 
old mistakes, or old usages now obsolete.” 

Now we think whoever shall examine the Doctor’s 
old ‘‘ American Spelling Book,” will find plenty of 
these old mistakes, which he now condemns. Whe- 
ther borrowed or not, we will not say, but one thing 
is quite evident, that all of them did not originate 
with him. In the preface of that old work, some 
twenty-five or thirty years ago, he declared, ‘‘ it had 
then become the principal elementary boek in the 
United States.”” If so, one generation of men, at 
least, according to his own showing, has been train- 
ed up under that book, who are now in advanced 
life. Most of that number retain strong preposes- 
sions for some of the Doctor’s old orthography, al- 
though he has since condemned it. We therefore 
see, that what he once taught as correct, but now 
pronounces erroneous, is found in nearly all the 
written productions of literary men educated in 
the prosperous days of that book. Hence, accord- 
ing to his own statements, one of his own books has 
propagated some of these ‘‘old mistakes,’’ more 
extensively than all other spelling books put togeth- 
er, and caused them to be perpetuated in many sci- 
entific, theological, and other approved and popular 
works. 

But the evil complained of stops not here. On 
examining his more recent elementary spelling book, 
and comparing it with his octavo dictionary, it will 
be seen, that he is still perpetuating the same kind 
of errors in that work, though they are less numer- 
ous. Aside from the use of k, in such words as 
music, the substitution of s, for c, in certain cases, 
and the dropping of u, we think there are few other 
spelling books now used in our schools, whose or- 
thography will not compare quite as well, if not bet- 
ter, with his dictionaries, than his own elementary 
does. Take a few specimens from the elementary 
in proof. They are the same in five stereotype edi- 
tions of that work, published at five different places, 
from 1829, to 1841. Each first word given, 1s from 
the Doctor’s spelling book, and each second one, 
from his octavo dictionary—thus: peddler, pedler; 
hemlock, hemloc; mattock, mattoc; hillock, hilloc; 
potatoe, potato; debonair, debonnair; wintry wintery; 
griflin, griffon; raccoon, racoon; almanack, almanac; 
paltroon, poltroon; withall, withal; haggish, hagish; 
exorcize, exorcise; postilion, postillion; mein, mien; 
millennium, millenium; millennial, millenial; sexten- 
nial, sexennial; melliffluous, mellifluous; innoculate, 
inoculate ; and so on through the book. Probably 
some are typographical errors; but in general they 
cannot be put to that account, as may be proved from 
his school dictionary. 

Now it is not our present object to decide which 
is the correct orthography, but to show the doctor, 
that his own books, have for fifty years at least, 
counteracted his efforts for entire uniformity, proba- 
bly more than all others, because they have been 
more used, and sanctioned by the high authority of 
his name. We therefore think it somewhat prema- 
ture in him, or critics in his behalf, to complain so 
loudly, when other authors differ, even in the least 
degree from his orthography, so long as Noah 
Webster differs so much from Doctor Webster. 

But there are other matters which deserve a pass- 
ing notice. If we do not misapprehend the meanin 
of his own language, we should think the doctor ha 
no special objections, to have the public mind im- 
pressed with a belief, that all those writers from first 





which it treats, and might in many cases be used to 


to last, whose works come in competition with his 


own, “‘ abounded with errors,””—“ are an inj to 
literature,’’—and ‘‘ it would be well not to use them 
in schools.”” The idea expressed in these quotations 
is, that the productions of other authors are too erro- 
neous for use; and the idea implied, that his, on ac- 
count of their correctness, are just such as should be 
used. But lest any should think we had micinter- 
preted the doctor’s language, we will give his own 
words. No literary man could well be ignorant of 
his repeated denunciations of Walker’s Dictionary. 
These we need not repeat, but will pass on, to what 
he says in a broader application, found in the 
** Northern Light,” of June, 1841, as follows: 

“In etymology, (he says,) there is no English 
dictionary, which is not extremely superficial and 
defective, and in a multitude of words erroneous.’? 
Of Richardson he says: ‘‘ This author cites the 
‘Elders of Lexicography,’ as he calls them.”’— 
‘* The ‘ Elders’ never ascended the true source of 
knowledge on this subject. They were wholly un- 
acquainted with the primary, and most important 
principles on which languages are founded.’’— 
** Horne Tooke abounds with errors.’ ‘‘ Richard- 
son has given us the opinions and vague conjectures 
of these authors, but many of his etymologies are so 
erroneous, as to be ridiculous. So numerous are 
the mistakes of the ‘ Elders,’ which he has commu- 
nicated, a#to render the publication of them in this 
country, an injury to literature.’ ‘‘ The grammars 
of the English language, [his own excepted, of 
course,] are so incorrect, that in my view, [says 
he,] it would be well not to use them in schools.’’ 

In the preface to his grammar, as published in 
1831, he says: ‘“‘ The British grammars of the Eng- 
lish language appear to me to be very imperfect, 
and in some particulars, very erroneous. To the 
syntax, I have added several new rules and illustra- 
tions; the British grammars in this respect, being 
very defective. Indeed, so defective and erroneous 
are the British grammars, and the compilations in 
the United States, formed on their principles,” &c. 

In the New-York Mirror, of December, 1836, he 
says: ‘‘ Lindley Murray, who had no knowledge of 
Saxon, has given a list o#words from Tooke, nearly 
half of which are erroneously deduced.”” ‘‘ Last of 
all comes Richardson’s Dictionary, with the old de- 
fective vocabulary of Johnson, and his obsolete or- 
thography.’”’ In his errors of class-books, he says of 
the English orthoepists : ‘‘ They differ in the nota- 
tion of sounds in more than one thousand words— 
and probably the books have done more harm than 
good.’’ 

** Certain it is, that in the mode of elementary in- 
struction in the language, the English are half a cen- 
tury behind this country.”? ‘‘ And the influence of 
English opinions operates with great force, in coun- 
teracting improvements, originating in the United 
States.”’ ‘‘ This influence hangs, like a millstone, 
on any attempt of an American author to reform the 
language.’’ 

As to the correctness or incorrectness of the Doc- 
tor’s charges, we say nothing. That is not our ob- 
ject. But we do say, that he uses language which 
cannot be misunderstool, most distinctly to imply, 
that English as well as American elementary books, 
grammars, and dictionaries abound with the gross- 
est errors, so much so, that they ought not to be 
used. And one can hardly avoid concluding, the 
Doctor would not take it unkindly, if the community 
should draw this most natural, if not necessary in- 
ference, that an author who could name errors so 
readily in the productions of others, would, as a 
matter of course, shun them himself, and therefore, 
his books might be used with entire safety. 





(For the Northern Light ] 
THE SPIRIT OF THE LAKE. 





A VISION. 





It is said that the word SKANEATELES, signified 
in the Indian tongue to which it belonged, the Beau- 
tiful Squaw. The following sketch is an attempt to 
account for its present application. 

“T saw it all in Fancy’s gless, 
Herself the fair, the wild magician 

That bid the fleeting day-dream pass, 
And named its gliding apparition.” 

I stood alone before the lofty portico of the elegant 
mansion of my friend, gazing out upon cne of the 
lovliest aspects of the fairy scené one may ever be- 
hold from that enchanting spot. I watched the bright 
lines of light that were reflected from the windows 
of the quiet village dwellings, and fell in golden 
gleams across the waveless surface of the lake. Na- 
ture slept in the soft moonlight. No wing of flutter- 
ing zephyr, no voice of tiniestinsect broke the sweet 
stillness of night. Moving impulsively nearer to 
the water-side, but with soft, slow steps, whose noise- 





lessness accorded with the profound silence and re- 
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pose that reigned around : again I paused, and look- 
ed over the fair waters, so distinctly mirroring the 
verdant banks that encircled them as with a wreath. 
‘* Whence arose the name, sweet lake, I murmured, 
that thy primitive children gave thee?—the Beauti- 
Sul Squaw—would that I knew! They sleep around 
me on thy shore, and beneath thy waves, who could 
tell—the Indian dead!” As I uttered these words 
half aloud, a soft strain of most enchanting melody 
fell on my ear. It seemed to come floating over the 
bosom of the water. Looking intently, to discover, 
if possible, the origin of these aerial sounds, | 
thought I discovered in the distance, the dim outline 
of a tiny boat gliding towards the spot where I stood. 
In a moment more the arrowy swiftness with which 
it moved, rendered me certain that my first supposi- 
tion was correct, and in another, the form of the so- 
litary occupant of the fairy bark, became visible in 
the clear moonlight. It was the figure of a female, 
who guided her slight vessel with a single, slender 
oar, and as the silvery water was slightly parted by 
its touch, no splashing sound responded to its gentle 
motion: the boat, itself, seemed scarcely to rest on 
the waves, so unruffled was its surface. No bright 
track marked where its path had been, but, like 
the moon, when a cloud has passed over its face, un- 
altered shone the lake, beneath the brow of night. 
Onward, and more clearly came teo, thg invisible 
source of the melodious song: these words were 
chanted, seemingly by many according voices, 
whose tones, as they neared the shore, grew more 
and more plaintive, until they melted into a gentle 
murmur :— 
‘* We bear thee on, but not in mirth, 
Bright Queen of the beautiful Lake! 
We bear thee on to thy native earth, 
Yet aot for long thy realm forsake! 

So breathed the sweet notes of the unseen choir, 
as the course of the spectre-boat was stayed and the 
foot of her who had moored its frail form, rested on 
the dew-gemmed turf. 

‘* Fly not, daughter of the pale faces, fear not!” 
said a voice soft and musical as the last sigh of the 
gentle ripple that dies on the shore, ‘‘ fear not, | came 
but to answer thy prayer!’’” Astonishment restrain- 
ed the flight that alarm would otherwise have prompt- 
ed, and I remained without motion surveying the 
mysterious figure before me. United majesty and 
sweetness beamed from her beautiful features, and 
rrace was embodied in the exquisite proportions of 
> form. Her brow was encircled with a diadem of 
brilliant flowers, whose balmy breath, of more than 
earthly fragrance, pervaded the surrounding air. 
Drapery composed of the blended plumage of birds, 
of a thousand gorgeous hues, floated around her in 
folds soft as the billowy clouds of a summer sunset. 
A cestus of gem like shells alone confined this wav- 
ing mantle. She held in her hand an elegant and 
delicately proportioned bow, and a —< and ar- 
rows were visible from behind the shivering locks 
of dark, luxuriant hair, that-fell like a veil over her 
shoulders. ‘‘ Know, child of earth,”’ she continued, 
** that I am that Skaneateles whose history you would 
learn.—To the mercy of these waters, I was indebted 
for the preservation of my infant existence, and their 
blue depths are now my home. In acradle of bark 
I floated over their bosom to their shore, where 
stranger-hands received and cherished me. The red 
children of the Great Spirit at first called me in 
their tongue, the ‘Child of the Lake,’ for Skaneat- 
eles could claim no mother save the compassionate 
wave, on whose breast she had safely reposed, when 
all else had forsaken her. But when many moons 
had rolled away, the aged warrior in whose heart the 
Child of the Lake had slept secure from the storm- 
king, and from every evil that visits the forest home 
of the red man, went to the far spirit land. Then 
the young braves called me no more the Child of the 
Lake, but the ‘ Beautiful One’—and Skaneateles was 
free, with a liberty that belonged not to the women 
of her people—none called her wife or daughter. 
Thus I ever remained near the silvery lake, by whose 
side had been my forest home. I was never weary 
of looking on its face, soothing as the presence of 
loved ones to me, and when the fiery eye of heaven 
was shut, I glided forth in my canoe and fondly gaz- 
ed down into its star-lit waters, for I had dreamed 
that my mother dwelt in its calm and silent depths. 
I hoarded in my lone bower the shells that I gather- 
ed on the beach—they seemed her gift! My soul 

earned to behold the mother whose fancied image 
it treasured, and I many times called on her name 
when I floated by the moon’s light, far over the wave. 
At last she heard my cry, and from shadowing cur- 
tains of mist she beckoned me to come to her arms. 
They who saw Skaneateles no more, ever after gave 
her name to the lovely lake on whose green bank had 
stood her vine-roofed bower, and over whose spark- 
ling billows she had delighted to bound. I may not 
tell thee the secrets of the spirit-land, yet know that 





I reign sole queen of the coral realm beneath these 
waves. But though my home is now in a gem-built 
palace, I still love the place of my earthly life; I 
still wear the plume mantle of the daughter of a sa- 
chem, and bear the bow and shafts which which I 
once ranged the forest, far and #ree, not to slay the 
gentle things the Great Spirit had created, but to 
guard me from those fiercer creatures that would have 
parted me from life: and I still skim the lake in the 
same loved canoe in which I was wont to ride on its 
foam crests, or glance from its side. The bright- 
eyed fawn no longer follows her stately mother to 
the shady verge, where I have so often watched them 
drink unscared; the son of the pale faces has reared 
his stately dwelling on the spot where once stood the 
wild-wood home of the loved Indian maid—see 
where it rises in the gleaming light! He lives with- 
in the ancient domain of Skaneateles, that he may 
look on the waters of this fair lake with a gaze al- 
most as fond as her own, while she yet lingered in 
life beside its flood. Farewell, daughter of earth, 
thy wish is fulfilled !”’ 

Concluding thus, the lovely vision glided to her 
airy bark. Up rose again the water sprites’ bewitch- 
ing strain; not as before, complainingly and low, 
but clear and glad gushed forth the exulting tones! 

‘Welcome, sweet welcome, bright Queen of the waves, 

Each glad drop with kisses thy spirit-boat laves ! 


And when to thy palace-home safe thou art borne, 
Oh never more, never more, leave us to mourn!’ 


Such was the joyous chorus of their swelling song : 
but fainter and fainter grew the distant sounds,— 
Onward, swift onward, a moment in view, 
Sped the Beautiful Squaw in her bark canoe! 
and then the whispering voices and the enchanting 
illusion, melted forever away! .C.C. 
Auburn, Aug. 1841 





(For the Northern Light.] 
CICERO AND PHILISCUS.* 


M. T. Cicero, on being driven into exile by 
Clodius and his faction, went to Macedonia; where, 
happening to meet one Philiscus whom he had form- 
erly known at Athens, the following dialogue ensu- 
ed : 

Philiscus.—I am surprised, Cicero, to see you la- 
menting your misfortune in this womanish manner. 
What, you, who have been disciplined in every kind 
of learning; you, who have been so often the guide 
and counsellor of others. 

Cicero.—I am just beginning, Philiscus, to learn 
practically the truth of the old remark, that to know 
what is a proper course of action, and to pursue it, 
are widely ditferent things. 

Philiscus.—Yet still, — me to say it, this 
weakness surprises me. Let us reason the matter to- 
gether. I would gladly administer any consolation 
inmy power. Though indeed the case is much the 
same as if some ordinary physician had offered to 
prescribe for Hippocrates in a fit of the spleen or the 
gout. 

Cicero.—If you can say any thing whatever, Phi- 
liscus, which may help to remove this darkness from 
my mind, and to restore me to myself, most ready 
am I to hear you. 

Philiscus—Come then, let us consider whether 
these are really evils which have befallen you; if 
they are, how they can be remedied. First of all, 1 
see you in ey oe of perfect bodily health, a good 
which in the order of nature may be reckoned the 
first. Next, you have a sufficiency of all the neces- 
saries of life, which may be accounted the second 
good according to nature. Possessing health then, 
and in no danger of want, you surely have the means 
of happiness in your own power. 

Cicero.—But of what avail, Philiscus, is mere cor- 
poreal geet, when some great affliction is devouring 
the soul? Is it possible, think you, in the pleasures 
of sense to forget the pangs of the mind ? 

Philiscus.—But at least you will agree with me 
in thinking that our mental maladies are in a great 
degree under our own control, certainly much more 
so than our bodily ills. The body carries in itself 
the seeds of incurable disorder: but the mind, being 
of a divine nature, is easily brought back to a state 
of order and harmony. Your afflictions are mental, 
not corporeal. With an exertion of ordinary energy, 
you could cast them from you. 

Cicero.—Do you then look upon ignominy and 
flight as evils of such a | trivial magnitude? To 
be deprived of home and of friends, to be driven 
from one’s country with contumely, to wander an 
exile in a strange land, an object of laughter to one’s 
enemies, and a cause of disgrace to one’s kindred. 

Philiscus.—Frankly, yes. Man is constituted of 
two elements, a mind and a body, to each of which 





* Most of the thoughts in the above dialogue are taken from 
38. 18—29. 


Dion. Cassius, For 


. close, see Bacon’s 
Works, vol, 6, p. 24. London edit. 1624. 





nature has assigned certain specific evils and specific 
oods. Disgrace and exile, with other things of a 
ke kind, are evils of custom merely and opinion. 
They hurt neither the body nor the mind. The body 
is neither bruised nor made sick by them, nor does 
the mind become less intelligent or less just, in con- 
sequence of them. And why ? because they are not 
naturally and in themselves, evils. Just so neither is 
honorable station nor a residence in one’s own coun- 
try naturally good. . 

Consider, too, how variable human opinion is on 
such subjects. The very same things which are 
reckoned disgraceful at one place or period, are 
lauded at another, and an action which in Greece 
might deserve a statue, would very possibly_be re- 
garded in India as an atrocious crime. 

One would think it ridiculous enough, if one were 
to hear of a vote being taken, declaring a certain 
person to be sick or te have a depraved heart. Dis- 
ease and depravity are evils, simply because nature 
has made them so. Human opinion can add no 
force to the decrees of nature, nor can it substitute 
its own decrees for hers. 

What is it to be an exile? Itis tobe forced to live 
unwillingly out of one’s own country. ‘‘ 70 live out 
of one’s own country,’’?—does that constitute the 
evil? How many thousands are there who do so 
voluntarily, thinking it noevilatall! But “‘ wnwill- 
ingly!’ For myself, I do not see how this unwill- 
ingness can in any case appertain to a wise man. 
At soy rate, if it is this which constitutes the evil of 
exile, the remedy is in your own power. You can 
live as willingly in Macedonia asin Rome. There 
is truth in the old saying, that we ought not to re- 
—_ things to happen as we wish, but rather towish 

or such things as do of necessity happen. Our lot 
in life is not of our own choosing. But so as it 
pleases Fortune, and according to the character of 
the Genius who is assigned unto each of us to pre- 
side over our destiny, such, willingly or unwillingly, 
must we become. 

If, however, it is not merely the ignominy and the 
exile which afflict you, but the fact, that, whilst you 
had not only done no injury to your country, but on 
the other hand actually merited rewards for most 
important services poo Mes to her, you should thus 
be banished and dishonored,—consider, I pray you, 
that it having been once fated you were to fall, it at 
least happened well and fortunately that you fell 
without guilt. You had toiled in behalf of your fel- 
low-citizens, not ina private capacity, but as consul; 
not unauthorized and officiously, but in obedience to 
the decrees of the senate; not out of seditious views, 
but with the best and purest intentions. Certainam- 
bitious and vindictive men conspired to destroy you. 
It is for them to mourn over the injustice of their 
conduct. On your part, to bear manfully whatever 
seems good to the presiding Genius, is both praise- 
worthy and necessary. 

What can it matter whether you are to pass the 
remainder of your life in Macedon or elsewhere? 
Place can cause neither happiness nor misery. The 
mind is its own place, and it is there that we are to 
seek our country and our happiness. Aware of this, 
Camillus went cheerfully to dwell in Ardea. Con- 
scious of this, Scipio lived without murmuring at 
Liternum. Need J mention Aristides or Themisto- 
cles, whom exile enly made more glorious? Or An- 
nius or Solon, he who was a voluntary exile for ten 

ears ? 
‘ Consider that each man’s destiny in life is fixed. 
It is useless to repine at our lot. We shall not b 
our murmuring escape what is fated, and we shall 
certainly add to our misfortunes the painful reflec- 
tion that we grieve in vain. 

If you will be persuaded by me, Cicero, you shall 
select for a habitation some retired spot by the sea 
shore, and there devote the rest of your life to study 
and to the composition of literary works. In the de- 
lights of letters and philosophy, in the desire of be- 
ing useful to men, in the hope of the porn of af- 
ter ages, your ambition would find ample scope, and 
your peace of mind be assured. The hill of the 
muses, my Cicero, is above tempests, always clear 
and calm; a hill of the goodliest discovery that man 
can have, being a prospect upon all the errors and 
wanderings of the present and former times. Nay, 
from some cliff, the eye ranges beyond the horizon 
of the present time, and ‘jatdien no obscure glimpses 
of the times to come. So that if one would indeed 
lead vitam vitalem, a life that unites safety and dig- 
nity, pleasure and merit; if one would win admira- 
tion without envy; if one would be in the feast, and 
not in the throng; in the light, and not in the heat; 
let him embrace the life of study and contemplation. 

P.C. 





Qurry.—Who is the author of these lines on woman? 
She ne’er with treacherous kiss her Saviour stung, 
Nor e’er denied him with unholy tongue; 
She, when Apostles shrunk, could danger brave, 
Last at his cross, and earisest at his grave. 
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THE SEA-KINGS and VIKINGR of the NORTH. 


[The following account of the Sea-kings of the North is pub- 
lished for the intrinsic interest of the subject. It is extracted 
from Sharon Turner’s History of the Anglo-Saxons. In 1836 this 
work, notwithstanding its style, which is sufficiently villainous, 
had passed through six editions, and in 1840 it was published in 
Paris as part of Baudry’s collection of ancient and modern Bri- 
tish writers.) 








WHEN we review these kings and sub-kings of 
the north, we behold only a part of its political situ- 
ation. There were also sovereigns, who possessed 
neither on nor regular subjects, and yet filled 
the regions adjacent with blood and misery. The 
sea-kings of the north were a race of beings, whom 
Europe beheld with horror. Without a yard of ter- 
ritorial property, without any towns, or visible na- 
tion, with no wealth but their ships, no force but 
their crews, and no hope but from their swords, the 
sea-kings swarmed on boisterous ocean, and plun- 
dered in every district they could approach. Never 
to sleep under a smoky roof, nor to indulge in the 
cheerful cup over a hearth, were the boasts of these 
watery sovereigns, who not only flourished in the 
plunder of the sea and its shores, but who sometimes 
amassed so much booty, and enlisted so many fol- 
lowers, as to be able to dssault provinces for perma- 
nent conquest. Thus, Haki and Hagbard were sea- 
kings; their reputation induced many bands of ro- 
vers to join their fortunes. They attacked the king 
of Upsal, whom Haki defeated and succeeded. Some 
years afterwards the sons of Yogvi. who had become 
sea-kings, and lived wholly in their war ships, roam- 
ed the ocean in search of adventures. They en- 
countered the king of Haley-ia and hanged him. 
They also assaulted Haki and overpowered him. 
Solv#was a sea-king and infested the eastern regions 
of the Baltic with his depredations. He suddenly 
landed in Sweden in‘the night, surrounded the house 
where the king of Upsal was sleeping, and applyin 
firebrands, reduced all who were in it to ashes. Suc 
was the generous warfare of these royal pirates ! 

It is declared to have been a law or c in the 
north, that one of the male children should be select- 
ed to remain at home, to inherit the government. 
The rest were exiled to the ocean, to wield their 
sceptres amid the turbulent waters. The consent of 
the northern societies entitled all men of royal de- 
scent, who assumed piracy as a profession, to enjoy 
the name of kings, though they possessed no territo- 
ry. Hence the sea-kings were the kinsmen of the 
land sovereigns. While the eldest son ascended the 
paternal throne ; the rest of the family hastened, like 
petty Neptunes, to establish their kingdoms in the 
waves: and if any of the fylki-kongr or thiod-kongr 
were expelled their inheritance by others, they also 
sought a continuance of their dignity upon the ocean. 
When the younger branches of a reigning dynasty 
were about to become sea-kings, the ships and their 
requisite oveeoe were furnished as a patrimonial 
right, and perhaps as a political convenience. 

*When we recollect the numerous potentates of 
Scandinavia and their general fecundity, we may ex- 
pect that the ocean swarmed with sea-kings. Such 
was their number that one Danish sovereign is men- 
tioned by Saxo to have destroyed seventy of the ho- 
nonorable, but direful race. Their rank and succes- 
ses always secured to them abundant crews, and the 
mischief they perpetrated must have been immense. 
The sea-kings were also called Herkongr. 

The sea-kings had the name of honor, but they 
were only a portion of those pirates or vikingr, who 
in the ninth century were covering the ocean. Not 
only the children of the kings, but every man of im- 
portance, equipped ships, and roamed the seas to ac- 
quire property by force. At the age of twelve, the 
sons of the great were in action under military tutors. 
Piracy was not only the most honorable occupation, 
and the best harvest of wealth; it was not only con- 
secrated to public emulation by the illustrious, who 
pursued it, but no one was esteemed noble, no one 
was respected, who did not return in the winter to 
his home with ships laden with booty. The spoil 
consisted of every necessary of life—clothes, domes- 
tic utensils, cattle, which they killed and prepared 
on the shores they ravaged, slaves and other proper- 
ty. It is not surprising that, while this spirit pre- 
vailed, every country abounded in deserts. 

So reputable was the —. that parents were 
even anxious to compel their children into the dan- 
gerous and malevolent occupation. It is asserted in 
an Icelandic Saga, that parents would not suffer the 
wealth they had gained by it to be inherited by their 
offspring. It is mentioned to have been their prac- 
tice to command their gold, silver and other property 
to be buried with them, that their offspring might be 
driven by necessity to en; in the conflicts, and 


to participate the glory of maritime piracy. Inhe- 
rited property wan despised. That affluence only 
was esteemed, 


which danger had endeared. It was, 











therefore, well said of the northmen by one of their 
contemporaries, that they sought their food by their 
sails and inhabited the seas. 

Even the regular land-kings addicted themselves 
to piracy. It was the general amusement of their 
summer months: hence almost every king comme- 
morated by Snorre, is displayed as assaulting other 
provinces or suffering invasions in his own. With 
strange infatuation, pulation of the day wel- 
comed the successful vikingr with the loudest ac- 
clamations; although from the prevalence of the 

ractice, domestic misery became the general lot. 
The victors of one day were the victims in the 
next; and he who was consigning without pity the 
women and children of other Emilies to the grave or 
to famine, must have often found, on his return, but 
the ashes of his paternal habitation, and the corpses 
of those he loved. 

The name by which the pirates were at first dis- 
tinguished was vikingr, which perhaps originally 
meant kings of the bays. It was in bays that they 
ambushed to dart upon the passing voyager. The 
recesses of the shores afforded them a station of safe- 
ty as to the perils of the ocean, and of advantage as 
to their pursuit. Our bolder navigation, which se- 
lects in preference the middle of the ocean, was then 
unusua!. The ancient merchants coasted wherever 
they could, and, therefore, naturally frequented bays 
in the progress of their voyage. In hopes of prey, 
the bays were also full of pirates, ever ready to dart 
upon their object. 

These fierce bands of robbers appear to have been 
kept in amity with each other by studied equality. 
It was a law, that the drinking-vessel should pass 
round the whole crew, as they sat, with undistin- 
guished regularity. Their method of fighting, was 
the offspring of their fearless courage: they Tashed 
their ships together, and from the prows rushed to 
mutual battle. 

The ferocity and useless cruelty of this race of 
beings transcend belief. The piracy of the vikingr, 
who were also called hernadi, was an exhibition of 
every species of barbarity. Besides the savage food 
of raw flesh and blood, which, however, the Green- 
landers of our time are stated to have used, as also 
the Abyssinians, to tear the infant from the mother’s 
breast and to toss it on their lances from one to another, 
is stated in several books to have been the custom of 
many of these pirates, from which, though at a late 

eriod, their civilizing chiefs at last alienated them. 

t was a consistency of character in such men to de- 
spise tears and mourning so much, that they would 
never weep for their deceased relations. 

One branch of the vikingr is said to have cultivat- 
ed paroxyms of brutal insanity, and they who expe- 
rienced ” were revered. These were the berser- 
kir, whom many authors describe. These men, 
when a conflict impended, or a great undertaking 
was to be commenced, abandoned all rationality up- 
on system ; they studied to resemble wolves or mad- 
dening dogs; they bit their shields; they howled 
like tremendous beasts; they threw off covering ; 
they excited themselves to a strength which has been 
compared to that of bears, and then rushed to every 
crime and horror, which the most frantic enthusiasm 
could perpetrate. This fury was an artifice of battle, 
like the Indian war-whoop. Its object wasto intimi- 
date the enemy. It is attested that the unnatural ex 
citation was, as might be expected, always followed 
by complete debility. It was originally practised by 
Odin. They who used it often joined in companies. 
The furor Berserkicus, as mind and morals improv- 
ed, was at length felt to be horrible. It changed 
from a distinction to a reproach, and was prohibited 
me penal laws. The name at last became execra- 

le. 

When we consider the calamities, which the course 
of nature everywhere mixes with the happiness of 
man, we should, from theory, expect a general 
union of sentiment and wisdom to mitigate the evils, 
which none canavoid. Experience, however, shows 
our species to have been engaged at all times in ex- 
asperating every natural affliction, by the addition 
of those, which human agency can create. Man- 
kind appear from history to have been always at- 
tacking each other, without the provocation of per- 
sonal injury. If civilization, science and Christiani- 
ty have not allayed the spirit of political ambition, 
nor subdued the love of warlike glory, we cannot be 
surprised that the untaught northmen delighted in the 
depredations, to which they were educated, from 
which they derived honor and fame, and by which 
they subsisted. Pity and benevolence are the child- 
ren of our disciplined reason and augmented felicity. 
They are little known to our species in those ages, 
when general misery licthses and produces the most 
tyrannical selfishness. Hence the berserkir, the 
vikingr, or the sea-king, felt no remorse at the sight 
of human wretchedness. Familiar with misery from 


their infancy, taught to value peaceful society but as 


a rich harvest easier to be pillaged, knowing no glor 
but from the destruction of their fellow-creatures, ait 
their habits, all their feelings, all their reasonings 
were ferocious; they sailed from country tocountry, 
to desulate its agriculture, and not merely to plun- 
der, but to murder or enslave its inhabitants. Thus 
they landed in Gothia. The natives endeavored to 
escape. The invaders we with flame and sword. 
So in Sweden, part of the inhabitants they massacred 
and part they made captive; but the fields were 
ravaged, far and wide, with fire. The same miseries 
proclaimed their triumphs in Wendila. The flame 
and sword were unsparing assailants, and villages 
were converted into uninhabited deserts. Thus, at 
Paris they impaled 111 of their captives, crucified 
many others on houses and trees, and slew numbers 
in the villages and fields. In war, they seemed to 
have reckoned cruelty a circumstance of triumph; 
for the sea-king and the vikingr even hung the chiefs 
of their own order on their defeat. And yet from 
the descendants of these men some of the noblest 
people in Europe have originated. 





[For the Northern Light.] 
SONNET. 





BY ABRAHAM MESSLER. 





Child of my heart, my little boy, 

In beauty’s light I see thee play. 
Thine eye is full of mirth and joy, 

But mild as evenings mellow ray. 
Thy voice sounds cheerful as the bird 

At early morn, when first it wakes 
The stir of life—and seems more sweet 

As it on the dream-like silence breaks. 
But O my soul is sad to think, 

That in that young and happy heart, 
Despair and sorrow soon must sink, 

As the smiles of joy from thy lips depart; 
And that bright blue eye grow dim with care 
That none can lighten, none can share. 

Somerville, N. J. Aug. 1841. 
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A POPULAR VIEW OF ASTRONOMY. 


BY JOHN W. EDMONDS. 








It is Milton who says, ‘‘ Heaven is as the book of 
God before us set, wherein to read his wondrous 
works,’’ and there must be few who can study astro- 
nomy Without imbibing more just conceptions of the 
power and intelligence of the Deity, and becoming 
elevated above the grovelling passions of the earth, 
and consequently wiser, better and happier. As 
knowledge of the celestial bodies has been diffused 
among men, their ideas of the attributes of the Great 
First Cause have become enlarged, until the worship 
of the sun and the sacrifice of human beings on its 
altars has given place to a mild and beneficent reli- 
gion, and the adoration of a Deity whose chief attri- 
butes are wisdom and mercy. 

In early days the sun, moon and stars were wor- 
shipped, not as symbols of the Great Creator, but as 
real intelligences, governing the world and demand- 
ing divine honors. They were soon represented by 
terrestrial objects, denoting their characteristics, and 
the firmament became peopled with deities clothed 
with the infirmities and tainted with the passions of 
men. 

At this period, the first and most natural idea of 
the earth was, that it was a vast plain, surrounded by 
water, from which the sun issued at early dawn, 
newly kindled, and into which it sunk and was ex- 
tinguished at eve. Such is the idea conveyed by 
Homer in his description of Achilles’ shield : 

There shone the image of the master mind; 

There earth, there heaven, there ocean he designed ; 
The unwearied sun, the moon completely round : 
The starry lights that heaven’s high convex crowned. 

And after delineating the occupations of men in 

peace and war, 
Thus the broad shield complete the artist crowned 
With his last hand, and poured the ocean round. 
Pope’s Iliad, B. XVIII. 

The Iberians of ancient days had this faith .so 
strongly established among them, that they fancied 
they could hear the hissing of the water as ‘* Phoebus 
downward plunged his burning ray ;’? and such was 
the belief in the Society Islands in more modern 
times. It was a part of this creed, that beyond this 
water were vast regions of darkness, and the heavens 
formed a material abode for their deities. And to 
us, who know that the nearest fixed star is 700,000 
millions of miles distant from us, their conceptions 
of the distance of the heavens from the earth is suffi- 
ciently amusing. Hesiod describes it as being the 
space which an anvil would travel in falling the pe- 
riod of nine days, and Homer measures it by a few 
leaps of Saturnia’s horses: 


Far as a shepherd, from some point on high, 
O’er the wide main extends his boundless eye, 





Thro’ such a space of air, with thundering sound, 
At every leap, the immortal coursers bound. 
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The sun, moon and stars were believed to be influ- 
ential in developing the physical and moral qualities 
of man. ‘The Egyptians, six centuries before Christ, 
and the Chaldeans, acknowledged this influence : 


et conscia fats 
Sidera, diversos hominum variantia casus. 

These various opinions were not universal, or ra- 
ther were diversified with other speculations in re- 
gard to the material system, which show how far be- 
hind the truth the nations of the earth still lagged. 
The Chaldeans taught that the plane of the earth rest- 
ed on water, like a boat. Others denying that the 
earth was a plane, considered it as being in the form 
of a cone, a cylinder or a pyramid. Some regarded 
it as infinitely deep. Others believed that it rested 
on pillars. Some supposed it was kept in its place 
by opposing winds; others that it was continually 
falling through space, and that the moon was a piece 
broken off from the earth, accompanying it in its fall. 

These were the thoughts of an early age, before 
observations had been continued long enough to fur- 
nish a basis for rational theory, and when the indul- 
gence of the imagination was more seductive than 
the labor of reasoning. As mankind, prompted by 
their curiosity, progressed in their knowledge and 
the certainty of their observations of the heavens, 
reason was brought to bear upon their discoveries, 
and endeavored to produce a system which should 
explain the phenomena around them. Hence arose 
the doctrine of the Brahmanical fables, and the be- 
lief in India, Persia and Greece, that the earth was 
an inverted cone, around which the sun revolved in 
spiral form, thus varying the days and seasons. 
earth was regarded as the centre of the universe, 
and the sun, moon and stars to be in a material shell 
surrounding and revolving around the earth. The 
globular form of the earth was believed, and the 
heavens were held to be three fold, the first contain- 
ing the earth and its atmosphere of clouds, the se- 
cond being the region of the stars, and the third the 
residence of the deities. This was the theory of the 
Chaldeans at least 1400 years before Pythagoras, and 
was doubtless the belief of the Hebrews, for Job says: 
‘* He hangeth the earth upon nothing ;’’ and Paul, 


The | 





| suggests, from the shape of a beam of light, were sun 
idials. But the philosophers of those nations record- 
‘ed their discoveries in hieroglyphics, or language 
|which is lost to us. To this they may have been 
prompted, partly from the desire to conceal from 
the mass the knowledge which elevated them above 
their fellows, and partly from the fear of injury ; for 
| strange as it may appear, important discoveries in 
/astronomy, or peculiar knowledge of its principles, 
| have, in several ages, drawn down persecution upon 
the daring philosophers. 
| The Druids of the north, as well as the priests of 
| Egypt and the philosophers of Greece, wrote their 
learning in their arbitrary languages and even the 
astronomers of the 16th century recorded their dis- 
| coveries in “‘ anagrams obscure.” 

We have already referred to instances of persecu- 
| tion in Greece, and our present system was not fully 
developed with impunity by the astronomers of even 
| the 16th and 17th centuries. Opposition to astrology 
| was regarded as impiety, and one of its first opponents 

met with a violent death for his firmness. Tycho 
| Brahe was driven by the persecutions of the Danish 
government, from his island in the Baltic, where, for 
/more than twenty years he had studied the heavens, 
and obliged toseek refuge in a foreign land. Kepler 
died in poverty, while astrologers rolled in wealth. 
'Gallileo was twice arraigned before the inquisi- 
tion for the heresy of teaching the Earth’s motion, 
and at the age of 70, was compelled by the priests, 
| to recant, as contrary to the faith of the church, his | 
theory of the heavens, the truth of which is now so | 
| clearly established. 

From these causes, and the general darkness of 

the middle ages, 1400 years elapsed from the time 
of Ptolemy, before the human mind broke from its 
chains of prejudice, and trod the true path of the hea- 
vens. In the mean time, however, many observa- 
‘tions had been made and recorded, not enough, in- 
deed, to overthrow the received opinion of the im- 
mobility of the earth, but furnishing materials in the 
hands of future astronoraers for moulding the con- 
fusion of the then prevailing doctrines into the order 
‘and beauty of the present theory. The teaching of 
the ancients and the language of the Bible alike de- 


| 


that school, who preceded him centuries before, 
rested their hypothesis mainly on its simplicity, but 
Kepler, availing himself of the vast mass of observa- 
tions, which had been collected up to his time, de- 
monstrated the truth by calculations, which left no 
room for doubt and which forced conviction upon 
the most sceptical ; even upon those who would ad- 
mit no other evidence even of their own existence 
than ego cogito, ergo sum. 

Next arose, in the beginning of the 17th century, 
Gallileo, the brightest luminary of themall. His dis- 
coveries exceeded in importance all those of the pre- 
ceding 3000 years, and it is melancholy to reflect 
upon the blind superstition which a this 
venerable philosopher, in the evening of his life, to 
stigmatize as errors, the sublime truths, which he 
had done more than any other man to eludicate and 
establish. He discovered the rotation of the Sun 
upon its axis and its globular form—that the moon 
was interspersed with mountains and valleys, and was 
formed of the same materials with the Earth. To 
him we are indebted for a knowledge of Jupiter’s 
satellites, of Saturn’s ring, of the difference between 
the planets and the stars, and of the phases of Mer- 
cury and Venus, and by the whole course of his ob- 
servations he brought irrefragable evidence of the 
truth of the Copernican system. 

Newton followed close upon Gallileo, and by his 
discovery of the laws of gravitation, still farther con- 
firmed the truth of the system, and brought to us a 
clear understanding of the operations of the heavens. 
It is a vulgar error to ascribe to him the discovery 
of the principle of attraction. It had been known 
thousands of years before his time. Kepler and Gal- 
lileo had ad of its existence, and Sir Isaac ac- 
knowledged his obligation to the former in thig re- 
spect. But it was a miser’s wealth in their hands, 
while in his it was riches dispensed with a liberal 
hand, for the benefit of mankind. His mighty mind 
dispelled the last of the clouds of ignorance and 
mystery which had for centuries rested upon the 
science of astronomy, and opened to our full view, 
a system of the heavens admirable for its simplicity 
and sublime in its wisdom. 

Since his day the progress of discovery has been 
onward. Other bodies have been added to the solar 


who was accomplished in the learning of his day, | manded faith in the stability of the earth, and it was 


speaks of his being ‘‘ caught up to the third hea- | 
ven.’”’ { 

Continued observations tended to destroy or modi-| 
fy these various theories, and to cause further ap- | 
proaches to the truth. The revolution of Mars and 
Venus became satisfactorily ascertained; but the 
other planets were considered as stationary in regard 
to the sun. 

Pythagoras, about 500 years before Christ, taught 
the theory of the heavens, nearly as it is now univer- 
sally received. In his system, fire was the centre of 

the universe, and all the planets moved in their orbits 
around it. This, however, was deeraed to be impro- 
bable, and was, therefore, confined to his own fol- 
lowers, while the Ptolemaic doctrine of the immo- 
bility of the earth obtained almost universal belief. 

Erroneous as was the general belief, there had 
been yet many approaches to the truth. Thus, the 
Chaldeans marked the course of comets, and foretold 
their approach. And eclipses, which have been a 
fruitful source of wonder to the ignorant of all ages, 
began to be understood and correctly taught; to un- 
willing hearers, however. On one occasion an 
eclipse caused a sudden peace to be established be- 
tween the Medes and Lydians, after their, armies 
were drawn up fer battle, and one of the generals of 
Greece lost his army in consequence of his alarm at 
such a phenomenon. Protagoras was exiled and 
Anaxagoras was imprisoned by the Athenians for 
foretelling, that the gross matter of the earth was 
capable of obscuring the light of a divine and celes- 
tial body like the moon. Still the true theory of lu- 
nar eclipses was early taught, and descended to us 
as one of the established positions of the ancients. 
So, too, the general attraction of matter was suggest- 
ed by the philosophers of Greece, and recorded in 
the allegorical poems of the Hindus, at least 2000 
years before Newton, though its application to the 
explanation of the stupendous mystery of the hea- 
vens remained for his master mind. Thus far had 
the science of astronomy progressed when it became 
merged in the obscurity of the dark ages, and a long 
period ensued of ignorance and superstition, during 
which eclipses resumed their reign of terror, comets 
again became portents of awful calamity, judicial 
astrology tyrannized over the minds of men, and 
‘* cabalistic reveries usurped the place of true philo- 
sophy.’’ 

How much farther the ancients had advanced, we 
are not able to determine. We know that the Chal- 
deans and Egyptians bestowed great attention upon 
the science, and became eminently skilled. It has 
been supposed that the Pyramids were observatories, 
and that the obelisks, deriving their form, as Pliny 


not until the observations and discoveries of centu- 
ries had thrown the planetary system upon that hy- 
pothesis, into inextricable confusion, and required 
from the stars, a complication of movements difficult 
of comprehension, and impossible in fact, that the 
jinquiring mind of the Polish philosopher, Coperni- 
cus, about the middle of the 16th century, recurred 
| the teaching of Pythagoras and maintained the 
| revolution of the Earth on its own axis, and with the 
other planets around the Sun as a common centre.— 
And even then, yielding to the prejudice of the age, 
he apologized for his heresy, by referring its origin 
to the ancients. Without having the means which 
subsequent observations and calculations, aided by 
the discovery of the telescope furnished, of demon- 
strating the accuracy of his theory, he still main- 
tained its truth, because of its great simplicity com- 
pared with the complexity and confusion of the re- 
ceived hypotheses of the day. 

He was followed about 1570, by Tycho Brahe, a 
Danish astronomer, who endeavored to unite the two 
| doctrines of Copernicus and Ptolemy, and maintain- 
jed that the Earth was stationary in space, and the 
}common centre of the Sun and Moon, and that the 
Sun was the moveable centre of all the other plan- 
ets. Itis not for his theory, however, that this as- 
tronomer became distinguished, but for his observa- | 
tions and discoveries, made through a lone series of 
vears, which enabled his friend and cotemporary, 








Kepler, a German mathematician, by his patient in- 
dustry in calculation, to arrive at a knowledge of the 
laws governing the planetary motions, and to ‘ over- | 
turn not only the particular systems proposed by the | 
ancients, but even all those ideas concerning the ce- | 
lestial movements which had been, for so many ages, | 
considered as fundamental laws of nature, and whose | 
truth it had never occurred to any one to call in| 
question.”? 

From these laws he inferred the existence of ano- 
ther planet between Mars and Jupiter, and the four 
small ones within that space, since discovered by 
the aid of the telescope, ut invisible to the naked 
eye, have given to his prediction the force of truth.* 
He maintained the attractive principle of matter and 
applied it to the explanation of some of the celestial 
phenomena. It is to this philosopher, most of all, 
that we are indebted for the first development of the 
present theory. Copernicus and the philosophers of 





[* It is proper to add,to what the writer of this article has said, 
that Kepler’s law also required the insertion of a planet between 
Mercury and Venus. Bode made the same prediction as toa 
planet between Mars and Jupiter, but a different rule of pro- 
gression with regard to the distances of the planets—a rule 











which has since been extended by Challis from the primaries 
to their satellites. J. A. D.J 


system, and daily proof has been afforded of the 
truth of the Copernican doctrine of the principle of 
gravitation. 

These hypotheses have not escaped opposition even 
in this enlightened age. One philosopher has ima- 
gined a torrent of fluid matter continually setting in 
towards the Sun, as the cause of the tendency of the 
planets to that lumi ; and another has regarded 
motion as the great and primary law of nature, cre- 
ating this tendency of the planets by a combination 
of their motion on their axes and in their orbits — 
Whatever may hereafter be the result of such specu . 
lations and the continued inquiries into the cause of 
the phenomena of attraction, we can now enjoy the 
consciousness of looking abroad upon the heavens, 
no longer as a sealed book, but as a vast field in 
which the great Creator has written with a finger of 
light, the enduring evidences ef his wisdom and his 
power. 

We are now taught that the Sun, the source of 
light and heat to us, is an opaque body, containing 
12,000 times the area of the Earth, is surrounded by 
a luminous atmosphere, and revolves on its axis; 
that it is the centre of our system, consisting of 
eleven planets, eighteen satellites, and numerous 
comets; that the planets revolve around the Sun in 
regular periods, and in certain orbits, and elso re- 
volve upon their own axes; that the satellites all re- 
volve around their respective planets and accompa- 
ny them in their course around the Sun; that their re- 
volutions are in the same order, except those of 
Uranus or Herchell, which, as if to give variety to 
the scene, travel around their centre in a contrary 
direction; that the comets, to produce still greater 
variety, revolve in orbits of a different form; and 
that throughout, the distances as well as the mo- 
tions of these heavenly bodies, are regulated by laws 
as simple as they are uniform and immutable; and 
above all, that our solar system, though capable of 
sustaining millions upon millions of intelligent be- 
ings, is yet but an inconsiderable portion of the in- 
numerable worlds, which are floating in the vast ex- 
panse, the nearest of which, though equal in light to 
fourteen of our Suns, is at such an immense distance 
from us, that its light, though moving at the rate of 
200,000 miles in a minute, would require ten years 
to reach the earth. And our Sun itself is but a part 
of another system still more vast, and accompanied 
by its attendant werlds, is wending its way ae h 
illimitable regions of space. How sublime is this 
reflection, how overwhelming to our feeble in- 
tellect, is the contemplation of the power and wis- 
dom of him who spake this Universe into being ! 

New- York, August, 1841. 
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THE BARON DE LA MOTTE FOUQUE. 


[Translated from ‘‘ Die Romantische Schule von H. Heine.) 








BY HORACE B. WEBSTER. 





Tue Baron De La Motte Fouqué was born in the 
march of Brardenburg, in the year 1777, and was 
appointed Professor in the University of Halle, in 
the year 1833. Previously he had been a Major in 
the Royal Prussian service, and belonged to the War- 
rior Minstrels, whose lyre and sword, during the so- 
called war of freedom, sounded most loudly. His 
laurels were of the most briiliant kind. He is 
a true poet, and the consecration of poesy rests 
upon his head. To few authors was such general 
homage awarded, as once to our excellent Fouqué. 
Now has he his readers only from the public of the 
circulating libraries. But this public is ever great, 
and Fouqué can boast, that he is the only one of the 
romantic school, for whose writings the lower class- 
es have formed a taste. While at the esthetic tea- 
parties of Berlin, they were sneering at these re- 
suscitated knights, I found in a little village on 
the Hartz, a wonderfully beautiful maiden, who 
spoke of Fouqué with the most rapturous enthusiasm, 
and blushingly confessed that she would willingly 
surrender a year of her life, if she might only once 
kiss the author of Undine—And this maiden had 
the loveliest lips that I ever saw. 

But what a strangely sweet Poem is Undine! This 
poem is itself a kiss; the Genius of Poetry kissed 
the sleeping spring, and she smilingly opened her 
eyes, and all the roses exhaled their perfume, and 
all the nightingales sang, and what the roses exhaled 
and the nightingales sang, this has our admirable 
Fouqué clothed in words and called it Undine. 

It is the history of a lovely water-sprite, which has 
no soul, and only in consequence of her having fall- 
‘en in love with a knight, receives one—but alas! 
with this soul she receives also our human sorrows, 
her knightly spouse is faithless, and she kisses him 
dead. For death likewise is in this work only a 
kiss. 

We may consider Undine as the muse of the po- 
etry of Fouqué. Although she is infinitely beautiful, 
although she also suffers as we do, and earthly sor- 
rows sufficiently oppressed her, still she is no true 
human being. But our age scorns all such air, and 
water-spirits, even the most lovely; it desires real 
forms of life, and least of all does it desire water- 
sprites, that fall in love with noble knights. This 
was it. The retrograde movement—the continual 
praise of noble birth, the incessant glorification of 
the feudal system, the eternal praise of knights, 
finally displeased the common feeling of the Ger- 
man public, and they turned away from these un- 
seasonable singers. In fact, this constant sing-song 
of armor, tournament steeds, castle-dames, honora- 
ble guild masters, dwarfs, squires, castle-chapels, 
love and faith, is disgusting to us; and when the 
ingenious Hidalgo Friedrich De la Motte Fouqué 
plunged himself still more deeply into his knightly 
romances, and in dreams of the past lost the know- 
ledge of the present, then indeed must his best 
friends, shaking their heads, turn away from him. 

The works which he wrote in this later period, are 
unenjoyable. The faults of his earliest writings are 
here increased to the highest degree. His knights 
are only iron and soul; they have neither flesh nor 
reason. His females are only images, or rather 
puppets, whose golden locks flow elegantly down 
around their graceful faces. The works of Walter 
Scott, as also the knightly romances of Fouqué re 
mind us of the embroidered tapestries, called Gobe- 
lin, and which, by their rich figures and splendor of 
coloring, delight our eyes more than ‘our souls. 
Knightly festivals, pastoral dramas, single combats, 
old customs, are all very fine with each other, adven- 
turous without deep oe variegated superficiali- 
ty. With the imitators of Fouqué, as with those of 
Walter Scott, is this manner, instead of delineating 
the inmost nature of men and things, only their ex- 
ternal appearance and costume, yet more sadly dis- 
played. This superficial style, and shallow manner 
prevails at the present a ’ eee in Germany, as 
in England and France. _ If indeed these productions 
glorify not the times of chivalry, but relate to our 
modern condition, still they are continfially in the 
olden style, which seizes instead of the reality of the 
phenomena, only its accidental circumstances. In- 
stead of a knowledge of men, our recent romanticists 
exhibit merely a knowledge of clothes, and rely per- 
haps upon the proverb, that clothes make the man. 
How different from the old novelists, especially of 
the English. Richardson gives us the anatomy of 
the feelings. Goldsmith prague? treats of the 
heart-actions of his heroes. author of Tri 
Shandy shows us the most secret depths of the soul: 
he opens a chasm of the sould; permits us a view in 





its abysses, paradise and slut’s corner, and then lets 
the gurtdin fall again. We have over again looked 
into this strange theatre, illumination and perspec- 
tive have not failed of their effect, and while we 
seemed to see the infinite, our feelings have become 
infinite, poetical. Fielding takes us, as it were, 
behind the scenes, shows us the false colors of all 
feelings, the coarse springs of the tenderest action, 
the rosin, which afterwards will flash up as enchant- 
ment, the kettle-<drum, whereon now the drummer 
quietly plays, which by and by will peal forth the 
most deafening thunder of passion; in short, he 
exhibits to us that whole internal machinery, the 
great falsehoods, whereby men appear to us other 
than they really are, and whereby all the joyful re- 
ality of life is lost. Yet why select the English as 
examples, when our Goethe, inhis Wilhelm Meister 
has afforded us the best pattern of a romance. 

The number of the Fouquéan romances is legion; 
he is one of the most prolific of authors. ‘‘ The 
Magic Ring,”’ and ‘‘ Thiodolph the Icelander,”’ de- 
serve especial praise. His metrical dramas, which 
are not intended for the stage, contain great beauties. 
Especially, ‘Sigurd, the serpent killer,” is a dar- 
ing work, wherein the old Scandinavian hero-sagas, 
with all their giant and magic beings, are mirrored. 
Sigurd, the principal person in the drama, is a mon- 
strous figure. He is strong as the rocks of Norway, 
and boisterous as the sea which roars around them. 
He has as much courage as a hundred lions, and as 
much mind as two asses. 

Fouqué has also written poems. They are loveli- 
ness itself. They are so light, so variegated, so 
brilliant, so serenely fluttering; they are sweet lyri- 
cal humming birds. 





{For the Northern Light.] 
THE DISTRICT SCHOOL AND THE LYCEUM. 


BY CHARLES H. LYON. 





TuHeEseE excellent and kindred institutions are, in 
this country, the educators of the mass. They im- 
part the rudiments of knowledge, and, in many in- 
stances, lay the foundations of a subsequent deep and 
thorough intellectual culture to thousands, who would 
otherwise pass through life uninstructed, with ener- 
gies undeveloped, and with a name and an existence 
ranking but little above the brute. To that nume- 
rous class of our fellow-citizens, whose means are 
inadequate to the attainment of an academical edu- 
cation, the district school and the lyceum are the 
principal, if not exclusive, sources of mental cul- 
ture. In point, therefore, of intrinsic importance, 
of vital interest to the country, they take precedence 
of colleges and universities. The latter are doubt- 
less very desirable and important ; they are highly 
useful, as well as ornamental. But the common 
school, under a government like ours, is absolutely 
indispensable ; and the lyceum is scarcely less ne- 
cessary, for it is an extension of the same principle. 
It is the district school made voluntary, and adapted 
to maturer minds. 

The superiority of importance which is due to these 
institutions, as compared with the higher systems of 
instruction, arises from the consideration, that they 
supply knowledge and culture to minds that, with- 
out such aids, would remain forever uncultivated. 
The academy and the college, on the contrary, pro- 
vide chiefly for the instruction of those who have al- 
ready received the essential elements of education, 
and who are qualified to make very considerable at- 
tainments, without the assistance of such institutions. 
We should have learned men without cclleges ; but 
we should not have an intelligent and reading popu- 
lation, a widely diffused taste for science, and talent 
in debate, without the common school and the lyce- 
um. 

We could more easily dispense with gold in the 
ordinary affairs of life than with iron ; and we should 
more willingly relinquish the luzuries of the table 
than be deprived of that bread, which is emphatical- 
ly the staff of our existence. So, too, is it with our 
intellectual wants. The rudiments of knowledge are 
more indispensable than its higher branches. There 
will be nothing to apprehend for our high schools and 
academies, and we shall experience no paucity of 
universities, if we cherish, as we ought, those hum- 
bler institutions that lay the broad foundations of po- 
pular education, and place the rudiments of learning 
within the reach of every citizen. 

But let not these remarks be construed as under- 
valuing the higher departments of learning. The 
distinction is easily drawn between the different 
classes of literary institutions and their respective 
objects, and the mind that is not perverted will allow 
to each its just importance. 

The common school sows the seeds of knowledge, 
and the lyceum brings them to maturity. The lyce- 
um is the working-man’s university. Already it has 





graduated some brilliant and well-cultivated minds, 
and is destined to graduate thousands more. Some 
of our most distinguished men have ascribed the first 
development of their talents to the village lyceum, 
and have traced the progress of their intellect to its 
incipient dawningsin the district school. And there 
is no reason to doubt that many a statesrnan, orator, 
and philosopher, will hereafter arise to benefit his 
country and mankind, who will be indebted to these 
same useful agents for the first unfolding of a gifted 
mind. 

Let, then, the philanthropist, and every one who 
wishes well to his country and her institutions, give 
his influence to the cause of popular education, 
which, under this two-fold form, is breaking up the 
fallow ground of the national intellect, reclaiming its 
waste places, and putting its barren tracts under cul- 
tivation. 

Irving Institute, Tarrytown, Aug. 24. 





PHILOSOPHICAL FACTS. 





BY JOHN A. DIX. 





We often see in the public prints, collections of facts, 
philosophical, &c. going the rounds in very com- 
pendious shapes, and with very unequivocal title to 
confidence, if we consult only the positive manner 
in which they are stated. Mere isolated facts, unac- 
companied with explanations of the philosophical 
principles on which they depend, or of their con- 
nexion with practical results, are not always a source 
of instruction or profit. On the other hand, when they 
are inaccurately stated, they mislead, and are often 
the cause of vexation to individuals, who find them- 
selves in error, when they supposed themselves well 
informed. We have recently noticed such a collec- 
tion of facts, published and extensively circulated in 
our exchange papers, under the title of ‘“‘IntTER- 
ESTING PHiLosopHicaL Facts.” Let us sub- 
ject this collection to a partial analysis. 

**Mercury freezes at 38° Fahrenheit, and be- 
comes a solid mass, malleable under the hammer.’’ 

Now every one knows that 38° Fahr. is 6° above 
the freezing point of water, and it is to be presumed 
the compiler meant to say, that mercury freezes at 
38° below zero, or 70° below the freezing point of 
water, which is 32°. Yet the inaccuracy, however 
manifest, is inexcusable. 

But the following is still worse. 

** Assuming the temperature of the earth to in- 
crease uniformly as we descend, at the rate of one 
degree in 46 feet, at the depth of sixty miles it 
will amount to 480,000 degrees Farenheit—a degree 
of heat sufficient to fuse all known substances.’ 

Let us test the accuracy of this alleged fact. A mile 
is 5,280 feet. Divide this sum by 46, and it will 
give the number of degrees of increase of temperature 
per mile in descending; thus, 5280+46—1147+ per 
mile. Multiply the quotient by 60, the number of 
miles of descent supposed, and we shall have 
114} § X60—6886 3 2°, as the temperature of the earth 
at 60 miles below the surface. In 480,000 degrees, 
the compiler of these philosophical facts is but little 
more than 473,000 degrees out of the way. The 
truth is, assuming an increase of one degree of heat 
to every 46 feet of descent, that at 62 miles below 
the surface, which M. Cordier supposes to be the 
average thickness of the crust of the earth, a temper- 
ature of 71163 5° would be found. Again, an equa- 
torial radius being 3962.824 miles, there would, at 
the same rate of increase, be a temperature of 454,- 
863 degrees at the earth’s centre, as may be shown 
by a simple arithmetical calculation. 

As to the fusibility of any known substance at 
450,000° Fahr. there is certainly not the least doubt. 
The greatest degree of heat, which we recollect to 
have seen mentioned as necessary to fuse the most 
refractory substance, is 7,000°. ~ 

But to proceed. . 

** Air is about 812 times lighter than water.’’ 
This is incorrect, if taken as an absolute and inva- 
riable fact. Its lightness varies with its temperature. 
*< At 30° of the Barometer and 32° of Farenheit, 
(says Turner in his Chemistry,) it is 769 times light- 
“a than water; and at 62°, 815 times lighter than wa- 

r.’? 

‘* Water when converted into steam, increases in 
bulk 1800 times.” 

Gay-Lussac, however, a distinguished philosopher 
and a most accurate experimenter, found that water, 
in passing from its point of greatest density into va- 
por, expanded to 1,696 times its volume. 

‘** The greatest artificial cold ever produced is 91° 
Fahrenheit.”’ 

With what propriety so high a degree of heat as 
this is called cold is not altogether obvious. In this 
quarter of the globe, at least, we feel the heat se- 
verely with the thermometerat 91°. But if we sup- 
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pose this to be a typographical error, and that 91° be- 
low the freezing point of Fahrenheit be meant, 
(which on his scale would read —59) still itis not ac- 
curate. Mr. Walker, the great experimenter with 
freezing mixtures, went somewhat lower. ‘‘ The 
greatest cold produced by Walker, (says Dr. Turner 
in his Chemistry),did not exceed 100 degrees below 
the zero of Fahrenheit,” being 132 degrees below 
his freezing point. 

‘‘One hundred pounds of water of the Dead Sea 
contain 45 pounds of salt.’ 

With sucha brine as this, the successors of the 
Canaanites on the orie side, and the Moabites on the 
other, would most certainly, with the present facili- 
ties of international intercourse, devote themselves 
to the salt manufacture. If the fact was as stated, 
we should do well to abandon our Onondaga Salt 
Springs and send our salt-kettles to Syria. There 
would be no difficulty in underselling the whole 
world with water of this quality. But there is no 
truth in the statement. Gmelin in Germany and 
Apjohn in Ireland (besides several others) have 
carefully analyzed the waters of the Dead Sea; and 
in 100 parts of water they found only between seven 
and eight parts of salt, (Chloride of Sodium.) 

We have alluded to these inaccuracies merely by 
way of cautioning our readers against the reception 
of current statements of alleged facts, without ex- 
amining into the authorities on which such state- 
ments rest; as they may, to their surprise, find them- 
selves in the condition of needing information when 
they fancy they are qualified to impart it. 





B. S. INGEMANN. 
BY HORACE B. WEBSTER. 


B. S. InGemann has long held a distinguished 
rank among the living authors of Denmark. His 
poetical talent developed itself at an early age, 
and his poems and tragedies have been deservedly 
heldin high estimation by hiscountrymen. His epic 
poems entitled ‘‘ The Black Knights,’’ and ‘‘ Wal- 
demar and his Man,”’ are said to contain passages 
of great beauty. His most celebrated tragedies, are 
‘« Masaniello, Bianca and the Love-ridden.’ In ad- 
dition to his poems and dramatic writings, he has 
also written several volumes of prose. The follow- 
ing piece is taken from the first volume of the se- 
cond edition of his poems, published at Copenhagen, 
in 1837. An attempt has been made to preserve 
the spirit of the original in < strictly literal transla- 


tion. 
THE LOVERS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE DANISH OF INGEMANN, 


A knight, all so valiant, so daring, so bold, 

With polished steel harness and helmet of gold, 
On his fleet-footed charger, all dappled with foam 
Hurries on—and now tarries at fair Lyna’s home. 


‘*T come,’’ was his word, ‘‘ over mountain, o’er sea, 
The fairest of maidens to win thee to mie;”’ 

‘*O! welcome !’’ she falters, and quick leads him in, 
And modestly blushes the fair Lynalin. 


‘IT come,”’ he repeats, ‘‘ over mountain, o’er sea, 
And the maid I have chosen my own love shall be;’’ 
Her heart flutters wild—drops the lid of her eye, 
Yet pleased is the maiden—t cannot tell why. 


‘‘Tcome,”’ he continues, ‘‘ o’er mountain, o’er sea, 
And my own bride, my fond one, shall Lynalin be, 
For I swore a firm oath, as I hither drew nigh, 

To live ever with thee, or in battle to die.”’ 


Now red as the rose—now pale as in death— 
Her heart throbbing wildly—she eagerly saith: 
‘* Fly—fiy ! gallant knight—oh! I cannot, oh! no! 
My hand and my heart are not mine to bestow.”’ 


‘‘T have loved, from life’s springtime, a Yngling whose hair 
Is lighter than thine is—whose cheek is more fair— 

His chin too is downy—and softer the tone 

Of his voice, but his lip and his eye are thine own. 


‘‘ To far distant lands, long ago, did he rove, 

But now is he hastening back to his love, 

Seven years have rolled slowly and sadly away, 
But he comes still the same as in life’s early day.’’ 


‘© Oh, Lady! that love was but infantine play, 

And the sports of our youth with our youth pass away; 
Thy friend with the downy chin hope not to see, 

He never, fair Lyna, will come back to thee.”’ 


‘¢ My Yngling, I know, will be faithful to death, 
He will love and love on to his life’s latest breath; 
He wears on his bosom my hair and my name— 
My name is there graven in letters of flame.’”’ 


‘« Then back will I haste,’’ was the stranger’s reply, 

‘*] will bide by my oath—in the battle will die, 

But there on the battle-field—look—lady—see, 

In his death-dream that knight sheds a tear-drop for thee.”’ 


Then slowly away wends the knight, brave and bold, 
With polished steel harness and helmet of gold: 
‘Oh wait! gallant stranger, I love thee, but no, 
Fly—tarry—no, fly !—can I love thee ? oh, no.” 


Then siotiy comme back the knight daring and bold, 
Unbuckles his harness and helmet of gold : 

*¢ Let thy love, my sweet Lynalin, burn ever bright 

Lo! thy downy chinned boy! now a black bearded knight : 


| is in pr 
| long, is being cut through the crest of a mountain; 











‘* Have his strong manly voice, and his raven-black hair, 
Made thy Yngling a stranger, my Lynalin fair ?”’ 

All speechless with joy, and with pleasure opprest, 

She murmurs, ‘“‘ my Ludwig!’’ and sinks on his breast. 





General Intelligence. 





A BANK OF THE U. 8. 


WHEN our last number went to press, a bill to 
charter a U.S. Bank, had passed the Senate of the 
United States, by a vote of 26 to 23, and was under 
discussion in the House. On the 6th of August, this 
bill passed the latter by a vote of 128 to 97. Onthe 
16th the President returned the bill with his objec- 
tions. The majority of two-thirds of each House, 
which is required by the Constitution when the Pre- 
sident withholds his assent from a bill was not ob- 
tained, and the bill was defeated. 

At a subsequent period, Mr. Sargeant of the House 
introduced a bill to create a Fiscal Corporation.— 
This bill also passed both houses, and on the 9th 
inst. it was returned by the President with objections. 
It will, of course, not become a law, as the opinions 
of the members are so fixed, that a vote of two-thirds 
of both houses is out of the question. 

We regret that our limits will not permit us to 
give the President’s veto on either bill, as on a sub- 
ject of so great importance we should be disposed to 
do, for the information of our readers. 


MADEIRA ILLUSTRATED. 


BY ANDREW PICKEN. 


The following extract from the work above alluded to, is ta- 
ken from Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal of July last. 


After describing the various tracts of fine scenery 


| Incommencing this great work, the operations were 
of an extrmely difficult and dangerous character. It 
| was impossible to reach the part of the face of the 
cliff where the channel was projected, by any means 
except by ropes suspended from the summit. Down 
this dreadful depth of 700 feet, with 300 feet of the 
| precipice still below them, the workmen were lowered 
fastened to a little frame or wood at the end of the 
' rope, and bearing instruments for boring and ea | 
‘the rock. When a mass of rock had n lossene 
by the handspike, or a train had been laid for blasting, 
it was necessary for the operator to get out of the 
reach of danger by forcing himself off from the cliff 
with his feet, and by means of the swing which the 
length of the rope permitted, to make for some tree 
or projecting point; where, securing himself till the 
explosion was over, he then returned to his labour. 
The workmen, moreover, were continually drenched 
by the streams of icy cold water falling upon them, 
|so that they had to be frequently relieved on account 
of their becoming benumbed with cold. It is gratify- 
ing to add, that oe extreme peril of 
_ these operations (compared with which the samphire- 
‘gathering of Shakspeare’s cliff, or the bird-hunting 
still pursued on the precipices of St. Kilda, might be 
described as occupations of little danger,) only one 
fatal accident occurred in the whole undertaking.”’ 

Amongst the drawing-room books of the year, we 
‘know of none entitled to take precedence of ‘‘ Ma- 
_deira, illustrated by Andrew Picken.”’ 





(For the Northern Light.) 
COAST DEFENCE. 


——_——— 


BY HENRY WHITING. 


Tue public mind has been unsettled for some 
years past with respect tothe best means of attaining 
this very important object. Under Mr. Monroe’s ad- 





in the centre and east part of the island, Dr. Macauly | ministration, a system of national defence was esta- 
gives us an account of a very remarkable scene in the ‘blished, after much examination and deliberation, 


west and less visited part. ‘‘ At the head of a deep | 
and narrow ravine, which forms the commencement 

of the valley of the Ribeiro di Janella, there rises a | 
perfectly perpendicular cliff, not less than 1000 feet 

in height. This gigantic rock is in the form of a seg- 
ment of a circle, the diameter of which is not more 
than 500 feet. An abundant supply of the most 

crystalline water ever flows from this cliff, partly in | 
the form of innumerable streams issuing from fissures | 
over the whole face ef the rock, pouring and dripping | 
down through the mosses and mountain shrubs by 

which the surface is every where clothed. This water | 
used to fall into an abyss at the bottom, whence it | 
flowed along, unemployed and useless, through the | 
ravine and valley of the Janella to the Atlantic. It | 
was observed, however, by the natives, that if part of 
the water could be intercepted in its descent, and con- | 
ducted by art from the course in which nature directed 

it, it would become of infinite utility for the purposes | 
of irrigation. Who first had the boldness to conceive 
the actual execution of this project, we regret to say, 
is not recorded. It appears to have been attempted 
at an early period of the history of the island, as there 
are at one place the remains of some work of which 
no tradition has come down to us. In 1823, Senhor 
Antonio Manuel de Nerouha, governor of the island, 
brought forward the importance of the project of 
making use of the waters. It was not, however, till 
1836 that the work*was commenced, in consequence 
of the strong representations of Senhor Mousinho 
de Siloa Albuquerque, then governor. The present 
governor, the Baron de Lordello, with his usual atten- 
tion to the welfare of the province, has done all in his 
power to expedite the undertaking. Of the extraor- 
dinary merit and ability of the engineer under whose 
direction the work was planned, Capitao Vincente de 
Paula Teixeira, a native of the island, even those who 
have not visited Rabagal must form the highest opi- 
nion, from a simple description of the place. 

The height of the cliff, we have stated, is 1000 feet. 
About 300 feet from the base, a horizontal channel 
has been cut in the face of the rock, sloping down- 
wards and inwards, so that the water from above is 
interrupted in its descent, and falls into this hollow. 
The excavation extends round the face of the clifffur 
about 600 feet, presenting the appearance of a vaulted 
gallery; the roof formed by the solid rock supported 
here and there by natural or artificial pillars. The 
water flows along this channel, and then it is to be con- 
ducted by an open channel, or levada, for a distance of 
six miles. Here another great part of the undertakin 

ress. A tunnel, which will be 150 fathoms 


by which means the waters of the rock of Rabagal 
will be conveyed from the north to the south side of 
the island, and will spread cultivation and fertility 
over extensive districts hitherto either entirely waste, 


| 


s - by the engineer in charge there 
ed in 


which met with general assent, and was begun with 
spirit and carried on with as much rapidity as the 
nature of such operations admitted. This system 
embraced extended fortifications, an increasing 
navy, and a small army, susceptible of augmentation 
in any emergency. It was not until General Cass 
made his celebrated report on the best means of na- 
tional defence, in 1836, that the propriety of perse- 
vering in this system, so far as respected fortifica- 
tions, was called in question by the nation. Appro- 
priations were made year after year with much unani- 
mity by Congress,* and the country appeared to be 
gradually clothing itself with an armor, suited to the 
magnitude of the interests to be defended, and the 
inevitable hazards to which they were constantly ex- 
posed. 

This report of General Cass proposed ‘‘ the navy 
as the true defence of the country,”’ as ‘‘ our first and 
best fortification,’’ and the use of forts only as a very 
subordinate means of coast defence. The wisdom 
and propriety of this great change in our system, 
seemingly forbidden alike by our own experience 
and that of every other country, has been subjected 
to critical examination by a ‘“‘ board of officers,’’ 
whose report on national defence was transmitted to 
Congress, May 12, 1840, and printed just at the close 
of the session then eurrent. We would only call at- 
tention to this report, which has thus far appeared not 
to have been much read, even by the body for whose 
especial benefit it was published. The speeches of 
members, both in the following session and the extra 
session now current, show that its most valuable 
matter has not been noticed by them. Opinions, 
which are there particularly met and rebutted, are 
still advanced as if unassailed and unassailable. 
Even Mr. Underwood, a most respectable and intel- 
ligent member, lately made a speech on the subject 
of fortifications, which drew its arguments mainly 
from General Cass’s report, not seeming to have been 
aware that there was a document, printed for his use, 
in common with his fellow-legislators, and probably 
then on his table, which most successfully combatted 





* In Congress there were, of course, exceptions to this unani- 
mity. A small body of sturdy economists in the House of Re- 
penpeaiete invariably voted against all a riations for 
ortifications. Its leader was for some time Mr Casncs, and 
afterwards Mr. Cocke, both from Tennessee. The latter, dur- 
ing one of the sessions, went down, with one or two other re- 
presentatives, to old Point Comfort, to make a sort of semi-offi- 
cial inspection of this largest of the forts, and provide, as it 
was thought, weapons for attacking that and other works with 
better success. e delegation was received with much cour- 
r I (Col. Gratiot,) who enter- 
to a plain explanation of the plan and objects of the work, 
and the manner in which the appropriations were e ied. 
After spending two or three days there in this way, dur 
which General Cocke was little more than a silent observer ani 
listener, the gentlemen retu to Washington, Gen. Cocke 
remarking, it is said, to Co). Gratiot on his departure, that, 
though he might not thence forward be an advocate of fortifica- 
tions in pa = he would not be found in opposition to ap- 
propriations for Fort Monroe. It was believed that he was as 





or yielding a poor and precarious produce from the 
absence of irrigation. 


as his word, and that no vote of his after that visit stood 
against that appropriation. 
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nearly, if not quite, every argument of any impor- 
tance in that report. In answerto Mr. Cushing’s 
question, he most frankly confessed that he had not 
read this report of the board of officers. 

It is much to be regretted, that both legislators 
and the people at large are not well versed in the 
facts exhibited by this report. It is also somewhat 
strange that few, or none, of the leading newspapers 
appear to have been aware of their importance, or to 
have endeavored to Rive them publicity by the wide- 
spreading agency of their columns. edo not re- 
collect to have seen evidence in any one of them, 
that they knew such a document to be in existence, 
while they all, probably, published the report to 
which it is a most triumphant reply, and have been 
constantly publishing remarks or paragraphs, as be- 
ing worthy of public attention, which that document 
would show to be couched in ignorance, or under a 

ar delusion. 

ver since the fall of the Castle of San Juan d’U1- 
loa, it has been a common impression, both in and 
out of Congress, that an instrument of warfare had 
ceme into use, which revolutionized the character of 
coast defence ; that the ‘‘ Paixhan ”’ guns and shells 
were, so far as they had been tried, prostrating in a 
few hours fortifications, which had Seles been deem- 
ed impregnable. This report shows most conclu- 
sively, that the fall of this castle was not at all attri- 
butable to any novel means ef destruction, but mere- 
ly to the neglect of having secured its magazines by 
‘“‘bomb-proofs,’’—a neglect that lead to repeated and 
murderous explosions, caused undoubtedly by ordi- 
nary shells, thrown in the ordinary way, that made 
the castle as untenable as if an earthquake had been 
upheaving its foundations, and shaking down its 
walls. The board of officers remarks on this event 
—not too strongly—that all the missiles fired by Ad- 
miral Baudin horizontally (the Paixhan shells are so 
fired, as well as solid shot) against this castle, so far 
as they contributed to breach the walls, and make it 
accessible to an assault, might as well ‘‘have been fired 
the other way.”? Had no explosions taken place— 
which ought to and could have been prevented by 
common precautions—it is probable that San Juan 
d’Ulloa would still have maintained its character for 
impregnability, and that the French bombardment, 
with all its gallantry and Paixhan guns to boot, 
would have been in vain. 

Public opinion, following in the track of this first 
delusion, has likewise fixed on the fall of Acre as 
another proof that fortifications are almost powerless 
before this new engine of demolition, which vessels 
bring to bear against them. The account of this at- 
tack, as published in the 2nd No. of the Northern 
Light, shows that the Paixhan guns had no obvious 
or probable share in the unexpected fall of this place, 
which was known to have resisted Napoleon, and, 
like San Juan d’Ulloa, was supposed to be impreg- 
nable. Acre, too, it appears, had magazines which 
were vulnerable to oan. that is, not bomb-proof. 
During the bombardment an explosion took place, 
which destroyed ‘‘ 1,200 persons.’? This was enough 
to lead to the evacuation which followed a few hours 
after, leaving, most unexpectedly to them, the empty 
works in the hands of the allies. Besides, the same 
account shows that the allies lost only about thirty 
killed, and had only about twice that number wound- 
ed. Had the ‘‘ sixty guns,’’ said to have been dis- 
mounted on shore, been fired merely at random, they 
ought to have produced a greater effect; and the 

robability is, that most of them were not fired at all. 
The Paixhan guns are not spoken of in the account 
alluded to, though they no doubt were there, but not 
the cause of the explosion, which must be referred 
to a plunging shot, or common shell. 

This new missile will be formidable in naval war- 
fare, and may lead to some modification in naval 
construction ; but itis not of a character to produce 
the least change in fortification, against which it is 
not as powerful as round or solid shot. 

It is very important that the public mind should 
come back to the conviction, that there can be no 
sure coast defence but by fortifications. All other 
well-protected nations lean on this reliance in the 
main. This is no disparagement to the navy, which 
has made neither England nor France invulnerable. 
The navy is unquestionably our right arm of defence 
and attack. But it cannot be our backer, our breast- 
plate. Fortifications alone can be these. They alone 
can stand fast at the portals of our great marts and 
roadsteads in spite of storms and in spite of time. 
They are there, when once constructed, as fixed as 
the hills, and almost as enduring. 

The report to which we are now earnestly inviting 


‘ public attention, makes a suggestion in connexion 


with the manning of these fortifications, which we 
are surprised has not fastened at once upon general 
consideration. It is tomake the ‘‘ independent com- 

nies ’—a species of militia that stands midway 
levees the regular army and the confused and ever 


shifting mass, of which they are the ¢lite—a part of 
ue garrisons of our maritime works. It shows, ina 
most satisfactory manner, that every seaport has a 
body of citizen-soldiers, which can most readily and 
fitly constitute a part of these garrisons in time of 
war, and thus save the necessity of keeping up for 
such a purpose so large a standing force as would 
otherwise be indispensable. It also clearly shows 
that the objections most properly — against the 
employment of militia in the field, where they gene- 
rally merely serve to precipitate defeat and swell the 
carnage, do not apply to them in this position. 

We can, of course, only give leading hints in this 
brief paper, in the hope that they may lead to an ex- 
amination of the report itself, which ought to be 
sought out by all those who wish to comprehend, in 
all its bearings, the important subject of national de- 
fence. 

Mr. Louis M’Lane, one of our most enlightened 
and practical statesmen, remarked, in substance, on 
the flour of the House of Representatives, that any 
administration which would build up the national de- 
fence, that is, carry out the system of fortifications, 
and foster the navy, should have his support. We 
can hardly suppose at this time, when we are so 
threatened and so vulnerable, a more patriotic crite- 
rion by which to judge of the beneficial influences of 
men and measures. 

Pilatka, E. Florida, dug. 1841. 
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TEMPERANCE HOUSES. 





BY JOHN COCHRAN. 





PerPHAPs society has never, so distinctly, as 
during the present century, indicated its uniformly 
progressive tendency. The foundation principles 
of sound morals and good government, appear to 
have gradually acquired increased energy and vigor. 
The results of their influence, are furnished in the 
improvements almost daily transpiring in the various 
departments of ethics, philosophy, and _ political 
economy; while their practical nature asserts and 
achieves, at each advance, some new victory over 
established error. It is an age of eras. Events, 
which — the medial age of social intercourse, 
singly, would have illustrated a century, are crowd- 
ing and thronging the ya of this, and mind 
seems, with equal rapidity, to have adjusted its capa- 
cities to their reception and use. 

One of these vast moral movements, characteris- 
tic of, and belonging to, the age, is the temperance 
reformation. 

The strong held it has taken on the thought, and 
the striking influence it has and is exerting over the 
habits and social condition of communities, will, I 
hope, excuse a reference toa question, which its 
distinctive policy has raised, and in the settlement 
of which, the public is, more or less, interested. 

The substitution of the temperance house for the 
tavern, has been proposed, and in some instances, 
effected, by those engaged in this good work. Its 
erection has occasioned the inquiry, whether the 
keeper of a temperance house is subject to the com- 
mon law liabilities of the keeper of an inn; the cor- 
rect answer to which is of that practical utility, that 
will justify, it is thought, an attempt to furnish it 
through the columns of the Northern Light. 

That over which its influence is exerted, clearly 
must have either originated untler, or have been 
adopted by, the common law; while the creature of 
a statute is to be adjudged as of effect by an author- 
ity subsequent, and in many instances destructive to, 
the common law creation. Now of the inns, taverns, 
coffee-houses, and hotels, with which we are con- 
versant, and which are so generally, but erroneous- 
ly, accepted as synonomous terms, the inn alone, 
was recognized at common law. 

** Inns (Hospitia) were instituted for lodging and 
relief of teaveliens, and at common law, any man 
might erect and keep an inn or ale-house, to receive 
travellers,’ &c.—Jac. Law Dic. Tit. *‘ Inns.’? 

Their modifications sprang into existence, under 
statutory enactments, conferring on the inn addition- 
al employments and duties, but continuing withal, 
the liabilities of the inn. Thus, the tavern, though 
representing the common law inn proper, yet com- 
bines that modified character imposed by the ale- 
house franchise. 

The ale-house, where is ‘‘ had the common sell- 
- Be ale,’’ existed at common law, ( Petersdorf 
Abridg. Title Ale-houses, and authorities cited, Jac. 
Law Dic. Title Inns,) and it was not till the sta- 
tute of 5. and 6. Ed. 6. C. 25, made necessary a 


became an offence. 





statute as a franchise, and is distinguished from an 


inn, in that the last existed long before, and inde- 
pe of, any excise or other statute laws, which 

ve entirely controlled and regulated the first ever 
since the time of Magna Charta. 

‘* The one has at all times been erected without a 
license from the King, not being considered a fran- 
chise, but an independent trade, instituted for the 
convenience of passengers and way-faring persons; 
whereas the other is always established by a license, 
to be granted in the discretion of the justices at a 
general meeting, is confined to a particular place, 
and continues only for a limited period.’’—Pet. 4b. 
vol. 10, page 615, note. 

The custom subsequently obtaining of prosecuting 
the business of the inn, in connexion with that of 
the ale-house under its license, established the ta- 
vern; which combining the properties of both, is 
released from the liabilities of neither. 

** Since the excise laws have been extended to so 
many articles of entertainment, these occupations 
have in modern times been generally united; and it 
seems to be agreed that inn-keepers are now to 
have license, and be bound by the same recogni- 
zance for keeping order as ale-house keepers, and 
their conduct is equally subject to be inquired into 
by the justices. An inn cannot use a common sell- 
ing of ale without being subject to the duties and 
control of the excise laws; and if an ale-house 
and entertains all travellers, indiscriminately, for 
gain, itis also within the common law liability of 
an inn.”—Pet. Ab. vol. 10, page 615, note. 

So also it would seem that not only does the tavern 
fall under the common law liabilities of the inn, but 
coffee-houses and hotels, which though differently 
designated by the liquors sold, whether coffee, ale, 
&c., (Thompson vs. Lacy, M. T. 1820, K. B. 3, B. 
& A. 283,) still are subject to the responsibilities of 
inns. 

‘*Tavern, hotel, and coffee-house keepers, are 
deemed inn-keepers.’’—1 Bl. Com. 430, note. James 
vs. Osborn, 2 Chit. 484. 

** An hotel keeper in London is liable as an inn- 
keeper.’’—2 Chit. R. 484. 3B. & A. 283. 

While the legal distinction obtaining between ta- 








verns, coffee-houses, and hotels, and the inn of the 
common law, is thus recognized, their subjection to 
| its liabilities is at the same time established. 

It is proper to observe that the statute of this state, 
jentitled of ‘‘ Excise and the Regulation of Taverns 
} and Groceries,’’ attempts no new creation, but dis- 
| tinctly avows the regulation of an old. Its directo- 

phraseology, leaves unmolested the common law 

habilities of the tavern, in its exclusive attention to 
| the conditions under which it shall gain a statutory 
| existence. 
| Sec. 4, of Title 9, Chap. 20 of Part First, of the 
Revised Statutes, empowers the commissioners of 
|excise of each town, to grant licenses to the keep- 
ers of inns and taverns, to sell strong and spirituous 
liquors and wines, to be drunk in their houses re- 
spectively ; and to grocers, being residents, by the 
proper grocer’s license. 

Now none will pretend that a grocery has no ex- 
istence beyond the statute; and yet taverns and inns, 
have equally an independent existence conceded 
them, while the distinction observed between them 
spreads out on the statute book their acknowledged 
difference. And especially is the pre-existence of 
the inn and the tavern to the statute in proof, when, 
after having prescribed the conditions under which 
those being already their keepers, shall be authoriz- 
ed to sell strong and spirituous liquors and wines, it 
forbids, in a subsequent section, the granting of li- 
censes to those who are not, unless they shall pro- 
pose to become such. 

The statute which forbids the erection of a sign 
by a person without a license, would seem to ope- 
rate merely to the benefit of the public coffers by 
the protection thus purposely extended to this class 
of taverns, and not to the destruction of the charac- 
ter and liabilities of the common law tavern. 

The authorities cited are competent, it is thought, 
to designate the difference between the tavern and 
the inn, as well as to establish the liability of the 
keeper of the first, to all the common law obligations 
of the keeper of the last; while the statute creates 
new duties obligatory only on the tavern, but imper- 
tenent to the inn. The true definition of an inn 
would seem to be, a house instituted for the lodging 
and accommodation of travellers, and the current of 
legal doctrine sets strongly towards holding to its lia- 
bilities, the keepers of all houses professing such in- 
| tention. 

The temperance house may be viewed as the 
nearest approach made to the common law inn, and 
fully answers its definition. No statute interferes 





license, that the keeping an ale-house without one | with it, nor prevents the liabilities which attach at 


common law to the keeper of an inn, their due obli- 


The ale-house is that first known to the English | gation on the iy 4 of a temperance house. 
u 


Schenectady, dugust 5, 1841. 
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THE OREGON TERRITORY. 
BY D. B. STOCKHOLM. 


In a commercial, agricultural, and a military 
point of view, the Oregon Territory is one of the 
most important and valuable portions of our country ; 
and sound policy, and the interest of the United 
States imperiously require its speedy settlement and 
military occupation. Able and luminous reports 
from committees of both Houses of Congress here- 
tofore submitted, conclusively shew the immense 
value and importance of this territory to the United 
States. 

The Columbia, or Oregon river, is one of the 
largest and finest rivers in the world. It is now na- 
vigable for ships one hundred and twenty, and a 
canal around its falls would render it navigable for 
steamboats, more than six hundred miles. 

The right of the United States to all the territory 
bordering on the Pacific, from latitude 42 to 49 
north, is undoubted; and is not questioned by any 
nation except Great Britain. The climate west of 
the Rocky Mountains is mild and steady, and is de- 
cidedly better than that of any portion of our terri- 
tory east of these mountains. 

Mr. Irving in his Astoria, speaking on this sub- 
ject, says: ‘* The rigorous winters, and sultry sum- 
mers, and all the capricious inequalities of tempe- 
rature, prevalent on the Atlantic side of the moun- 
tains, is but little felt on the western declivities. 
The country between them and the Pacific is blessed 
with a MILDER and STEADIER temperature, re- 
sembling the climate in parallel latitudes in Eu- 
rope.’ 

Mr. Provost, speaking of the climate in latitude 
46.16 on the Pacific, says: ‘‘ The rains commence 
in the beginning of November, and continue to fall 
partially until the beginning of April; a benign spring 
succeeds, and when the summer heats obtain, they 
are so tempered with showers as seldom to suspend 
vegetation. I found it luxuriant on the first of Oc- 
tober, and during a fortnight’s stay, experienced 
no change of weather to retard its progress.’’ 

From the late tour of the Rev. Samuel Parker, it 
appears, that the upper portion of the territory con- 
tains extensive prairies, where horses are nume- 
rous, which subsist, winter and summer, upon the 
pasture afforded by them, and that on these prairies 
cattle to any amount might be raised, without labor 
or expense. That other portions of the territory 
abound in wood and timber, and produce the finest 
of wheat, corn, oats, potatoes, barley, peas, &c.&c. 
The country from the ocean ascends by regular ter- 
races, to the summits of the Rocky Mountains, and 
presents every variety of soil, which will be found 
adapted to every variety of culture, and is watered 
by the noble river, Columbia, and its numerous tri- 
butaries. 

Mr. Slacum, a special agent appointed by Presi- 
dent Jackson to examine this territory, speaking of 
the southernmost portion of it, in latitude 43 north, 
says: ‘From the information of Mr. Young and 
other trappers, I am told that the river Umpqua is 
nearly of the same size as the Willhamet, (a tribu- 
tary of the Columbia.) The lands are equally good 
and well timbered. The river called Ragues, and 
sometimes Smith’s river, abounds with the finest 
timber west of the Rocky Mountains; and it may 
fairly be estimated that the valleys of these rivers, 
certainly within the jurisdiction of the United States, 
contain at least fourteen millions of acres of land 
of the first quality, equal to the best lands of Mis- 
souri and Illinois.’ 

Such is the Oregon Territory, which, owing to 
to the supineness of our government, may be said to 
be possessed, or ruled, by the Iludson Bay Compa- 
ny, and from which it draws an annual income 
from the fur trade alone, of nearly a million of dol- 
Jars. 

This company has its principal establishment west 
of the Rocky Mountains, a few miles below the falls 
on the Columbia river, and clearly within our terri- 
tory; where it has a fort, a saw-mill, a grist-mill, 
various kinds of mechanics, a large boat-house, a 
steamboat and other shipping, an enclosed farm of 
3,000 acres, on which is produced annually about 
5,000 bushels of wheat, and large quantities of corn, 
barley, oats, potatoes, &c. &c., with a population, 
mostly Canadians, of about 750 persons. It hasalso 
several other establishments near the source of the 
Columbia river. 

The title of the United States to all the territory 
south of the Columbia, and to the middle of the 
channel of that river, has been virtually acknowl- 
edged by Great Britain; that is, from latitude 42 to 
46.17 north; and our title from 42 to 49 north lati- 
tude on the Pacific, is undoubted, although a claim 
is set up by Great Britain to all the territory north 


of the Columbia river. The grounds of that pre- 
tended claim are perfectly understood by the go- 
vernment of the United States, and are notoriously 
untenable. It is, therefore, unnecessary to enter in- 
to an examination of them; and the claim on the 
part of that power, only goes to show, if that at this 
day could be necessary, the insatiable avarice, 
and the grasping disposition of that ambitious nation. 

They already pos-ess in North America, 435,000 
square miles, with a population of a million and a 
half. 

In South America, 165,000 square miles, with a 
population of 120,000. 

In the West Indies, 15,000 square miles with a 
population of one million. 

In Africa, 250,000 square miles, witha population 
of 350,000. 

In Austral Asia, 500,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of 120,000. 

In Ceylon, 24,644 square miles, with a population 
of one million. 

In Gibraltar, and the islands of the Mediterra- 
nean, 15,000 square miles, with a population of 
400,000. 

In and beyond Hindoostan, 1,096,210 square 
miles, with a population of 145,612,517. 

Here, then, are colonial possessions enough to 
satisfy avarice and ambition itself. But no—that 
nation still interposes a claim to the Oregon Terri- 
tory, and would willingly shut out the United States 
from the Pacific Ocean. 

This unjust and impudent claim will never be 
countenanced for a moment by the American peo- 
ple. ‘The Oregon Territory is ours by right 
of discovery, by occupancy, and by treaty; and not 
a foot of it will be surrendered to Great Britain, so 
long as we possess strong arms, firm and _ patriotic 





hearts, and the necessary means to defend it. 

Its possession is essential to the United States for 
the control of the Indian population, in the rear of 
our Western States; and its value to us in a com- 
mercial point of view at this early day, can hardly 
be imagined, and a longer delay to occupy it, must 
and will be productive of lasting injury to the nation. 

On this interesting and important subject, then, 
our negotiations with Great Britan should be imme- 
diately renewed, and their pretended claim should 
be formally relinquished. 

By the convention with Great Britain of 1818, it 
was stipulated, as it regards the territory west of the 
Stony Mountains, ane on the north-west coast, 
‘**that any country which may be claimed by either 
party, shall, with its harbors, bays, rivers, &c., be 
Sree und open for the term of ten years, to the ves- 
sels, citizens, &c., of both powers.”? And by the 
convention of 1827, with the same power, that of 
1818 was indefinitely extended, with permission of 
either party toabrogate it, upon twelve months notice. 

The whole of that territory, then, is ‘‘free and 
open’? to the citizens of the United States, and they 
have a right to trade and to settle in any portion of 
it. And the true policy of the United States to en- 
courage such settlement speedily by a numerous and 
hardy population, is too evident to require arguments 
to prove it. And with such a soil and climate, and 
the ultimate advantages it would secure, with pro- 
per encouragement from the government, it cannot 
be doubted, that sucha population would speedily be 
obtained. 

To that end, conditional grants might be made to 
settlers on the south side of the Columbia river, at 
its mouth and neasthe falls; to which the Indian title 
should be speedily extinguished; and the settlers 
might be carried free of expense by the United 
— and other suitable inducements held out to 
them. 

The value of such a population in the Oregon Ter- 
ritory, in a military and commercial point of view; 
and the influence they would soon obtain over the 
Indian population, if composed of moral and intelli- 
gent citizens, can easily be conceived; and such a 
population could not fail to be secured, if the govern- 
ment should hold out sufficient inducements for a 
limited period. 

Of such a procedure on the part of the United 
States, Great Britain would have no right to com- 
plain; for she has virtually acknowledged our title 
to all the territory south of the Columbia river ; and 


if she did complain, her complaints would be ground- | Mad 


less, for ourright tothe whole territory is undoubted. 

Self-defence is the first law of nature; and our 
western states and territories cannot be effectually 
defended against the Indian nyse without oc- 
cupying that territory ; and the day is not far distant, 
when no small portion of our national troops will be 
necessary in that region. 

To doubt this, is to doubt that a spirit of rivalry 
will exist between the Hudson Bay Company and 
our own citizens in the fur trade, or that the time 








will come when that company will excite feelings of 





hostility among the Indians under their control 
against us. ’ 

We have seen the operations of the English East 
India Company; we have seen the acts of hos- 
tilities between the rival British fur companies on 
our own continent. We must, therefore, be assure, 
as we can be of any event which is yet to happen, 
that the day is not far distant when the Hudson Bay 
Company will induce their Indians to make war.— 
Yes, to exterminate our feeble population, and soli- 
tary traders in the Oregon Territory, unless a popu- 
lation sufficiently numerous, shall be speedily thrown 
into that country, backed by a military force within 
striking distance, to deter them from making the 
attempt. 

The great fault of democracies is that they move 
too slow. 

Important measures, which, if adopted in season, 
woulc poe highly beneficial, and prevent calami- 
ties and serious losses, are too often procrastinated 
— postponed until it becomes too late to resort to 
them. 

A chain of military posts from the mouth of the 
Missouri to the Rocky Mountains, is at this moment 
necessary for the protection of our western states; 
and that chain should be extended without delay to 
the mouth of the Columbia river. 

An increase of the army will also become neces- 
sary. If we are to occupy the Oregon Territory— 
of which there can be no rational doubt—a force of 
from three to five thousand men will at all times be 
required west of the Rocky Mountains. 

ur ships of war, merchant, marine, and vessels 
engaged in the fisheries in the Pacific ocean; will 
require supplies, and suitable places to repair in the 
Oregon Territory, as well as a place of shelter and 
protection, during a war with any maritime power; 
a strong fort and garrison, will, therefore, soon be 
necessary, at some point near the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia river; and a population in that territory suf- 
ficiently numerous to afford them at all times the 
necessary supplies; and all the arrangements that can 
be made for the attainment of that end, consistently 
with our relations with Great Britain, should be 
made without delay. And looking at these rela- 
tions, the first step for the attainment of that impor- 
tant object, will be to throw into it a brave, moral, 
and hardy population. 

By a glance at the map, the importance of that 
territory to the United States, in a military point of 
view, (since an easy passage of the Rocky Moun- 
tains has been discovered, ) must be admitted by all; 
and in the opinion of the writer, its occupation can- 
not be much longer delayed, consistently with the 
tranquillity and security of the western states. 

Ithaca, August, 1841. 


STATISTICS OF NEW-YORK. 


(Compiled from the Statistical Returns of the Census taken in 
1840, under the authority of the U.S.*) 





POPULATION BY COUNTIES. 


Albany, ........ 68,546|)Niagara, ..++... 
Allegany,... 40,920)Oneida,.......-. 
Broome, 22,348!Onondaga, ...... 
Cattaraugus, .... 28,803/Ontario, ... 
Cayuga, ... 50,362/Orange, .... 
Chautauque,..... 47,641/Orleans, 
Chemung, . 20,731\Oswego, ....++++ 
Chenango, ...... 40,779/Otsego, ......+- 
Clinton, ........ 28,178/Putnam, ...... 
Columbia, ...... 44,237|Queens, . 
Cortland, ....... 24,605|Rensselaer, ..... 
Delaware, ...... 35,363/Richmond,...... 
Dutchess, ....... 52,488)Rockland, ...... 
Erie, . 62,153|Saratoga, ....... 
Essex, ....--... 23,611/Schenectady,.... 
Franklin, ....... 16,450)\Schoharie, ...... 
Fulton, 18,038 |Seneca, 
Genesee,........ 59,640/St.Lawrence,.... 
Greene,... 30,446|Steuben,.......- 
Hamilton, ...... 1,907/Suffolk, . 
Herkimer, ...... 37,378)Sullivan,...... 
Jefferson, .....-. 61,064/Tioga, ......... 
Kings, .....-.-. 47,613/Tompkins,.....*- 
Lewis, ......... 17,849) Ulster, 060s seees 
Livingston, .. 35,710|Warren, ....... 
SR, 5 0000s 40,007; Washington, .... 
Monroe, .. 64,912 Wayne, ........ 
Montgomery,.... 35,801| Westchester, .... 
New York,......312,932\Yates,.......-.. 


Total, 2,429,476 _ 


* It is proper to state that the results are taken from the re- 
turns of the marshals and their deputies; they were obtained 
and published by the legislature at its late session; and the re- 
turns themselves are un a revision at Washington, pre- 
paratory to their publication under the authority of the Ur 
States next winter. may be some errors in them; but it 
is believed that they are few and, in most cases, unimportant. 
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No. of persons in each family employed in various 
departments of industry. 
Mining,.-sscscccccsccccsscscscecseveees 1,830 
Agriculture, ...++sseeeseceeeseecseseees 456,475 
COMMECE, ccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 20,006 
Manufactures and trades, ...+.++++++++++ 102,576 
Navigation of the ocean,.+++++++++++++++ 5,560 
Navigation of canals,‘lakes and rivers,.... 10,061 
Learned professions and e ineers,....+++ 14,231 
Revolutionary pensioners, included in the 
FOVEGOING,. +c esscevesserecesscesesces 4,029 


Deaf and Dumb, Blind, Insane, &c. 
Deaf and dumb white persons,........--.- 1,005 
62 


colored persons, .....+-++ 

Blind white persons,.....++sseeeee0+ gee 891 
** colored persons, ..+++..+++eesee0e8 81 
Insai.e & idiots, white persons at public charge, 702 
*« colored ‘* 107 

ee «© white “ private ‘“ 1,470 

ce “ colored “ce “ce “ 48 

EDUCATION. 
Universities or colleges, ...++++eseeeeees 12 


Number of students, ....--seseeescceees 985 
Academies and grammar schools, ........ 501 
Number of scholars,......+++eseeeee+ee+ 34,653 
Primary and common schools,........--- 10,871 
Number of scholars,......-++++e-+++ee++ 501,156 
Number of scholars at public charge, .... 26,266 
Number of white persons over 20 years of 


age, who cannot read and write, ...-... 43,715 
MINES—IRON. 
Cast Iron. 

No. of furmaces,.....cecsesecesccceee 190 
Tons produced,...++seeeseseeeesesecs 82,654 
Bar fron. 

No. of blooming forges and rolling —, 116 
Tons produced,....ssseeesevecereece 58,275 
Fuel. 

Tons of fuel consumed,.............--- 366,249 

No. of men employed, including mining 
OPeratives,....sceeeeeerceerecececs 3,378 
Capital invested, ....-.-++++++++- +++. $2,113,818 
Lead. 
- smelting houses, counting each fire 
PITITITTTT TTT eee 9 
No. vat pounds produc ed, WetetVecdessos 570,050 
No. of men employed,.......++---+-000 333 
Capital invested,..........seeeeceeeeeee $131,000 
Other Metals. 
Value produced,.......-. eeseee coccceees $84,514 
No. of men employed,..... doesces eeeeee 119 
Capital invested,.........++s+-++- eseees $42,930 
Coal—( Anthracite.) 

No. of men employed,........... ecccce 92 
Capital invested, ........+-.- covcccecs - $35,000 
Salt. 

No. bushels produced...... soccssecee B,067,084 
No. of men employed,..........-++-+ 332 
Capital invested,...... epsiseeres seve $5,601,000 
Granite, Marble, and other Stone. 

Value produced, «....++ee+ses-eeenee $1,679,015 
No. of men employed, «..-+..+-+-+- 3,7 15 
Capital invested,..-...-++++++++- eee . #1, 494,005 
AGRICULTURE. 

Live Stock. 

Horses and mules, ........-.+seeee+-. 476,115 
Te GAs, 0s cccccpcccesccccdccccsss SERRA 
Sheep,--+++++seseeeeereeeceeeceeeees 5,381,225 
Swine, ....00-ccccccccvcsccccccsces® 1,915,953 
Poultry of all kinds, (estimated value,) 2,373,029 
Cereal Grains. 

Wheat, bushels,...........+++++++ 11,853,507 
Barley, GO eeeescececeeeeeees 2,498,170 

ts, do e@eereeereeeeeneeeeee 20,728,738 
Rye, OD. -adindddeiecséastes Seen 
Buckwheat, do ws see eeeeeeeeeeees 2,244,438 
Indian corn, do oteeur cclssccevccce 11,006,188 

Various Crops. 

Wool, pounds,....+.ee+seeeeeeeee» 14,073,134 
Hops, dO ceveecsecccccceceeee 362,762 
Wem, FO eecccccccccccccccece 184,021 
Potatoes, bushels, ......... eseeeeeee 30,000,508 
Hay, tons,....cccccccccscssccscsses * 3,160,916 
Tobacco, pounds,.....sseceereeee 6,567 
Silk cocoons, do .....- eeeccccces 2,103 
Sugar, GO weeeeeeeceeeeeee 10,093,991 
Wood, cords sold,......--++++++eee+ 1,085,048 
Products of the dai fy value, eeeeeeee 910,497,032 

orchard, ‘*  eseeeee - $1,732,357 
Wink: gullies gs.+¢ss-n0s00s0---- 14,710 


Home-made or family goods, value,.. $16,535,075 
HAfrticulture. 

Produce of market gardens, value,...... $462,308 

‘* nurseries and florists, ‘“‘ ...... $76,550 








Capital invested,.........++eeeee%+++ 2,477,874 








No. of men employed,..+.+-+++++++ee+e 525 Soap and Candles. 

Capital invested,.....+++eee+eeeee+++++ $258,608] No. pounds soap, ............0065 «++ 10,700,974 
COMMERCE. No. pounds tallow candles,........... 4,000,283 

No. of commercial houses in foreign No. pounds sperm and wax candles,... 353,000 

GS, sis0cccseseee sb Deoseccens 459 | No. men employed, ..........+.--++. 491 
No. commission houses, «..+++++++++ 1,049 | Capital invested,........-..++++ eeeee 619,275 
No. retail dy goods eg ea Pee OO Puan Keen. 

NE a ccccapaeess< praeeks eniaes 12,063 | No. of distilleries, ....-...... oreeeee 206 
Capital invested, « ET i oo $41,481 551 Gallons —— eee eee ee eee ee ee 2,710,1 10 
Lumber yards and trade,........ ee 707 | No. of breweries,......++++e+eeeeee- 86 
Capital invested,..... 25 POSE PIL . $2,495,077 Gallons produced,.....-+-+++++eeeee. 6,471,122 
No. men employed, ...--+++++++e0e: 9,329 No. of men employed, ...ccccsccccces 1,486 

do do ‘internal transportation, 7,421 Capital invested. .0cccdccccecccscees $3,214,776 
Raion, packers, &c. No. men em- Powder Mills. 

BIOGOE, scoccecevccveccecoces aye 804 | No. of powder mills, .............-+- 9 

Capital invested,........-.++++- f... $2,889,216 | Pounds of gunpowder made,.......... 586,000 
Fisheries. No. of men employed,.........0s0+0 41 

Smoked or dried fish, No. 0. guintals,. bad 5 | Capital invested,........0eeeeeeeeees $81,500 

Pickled arrels, .... 22,214 Dru d Medici : 

Spermaceti oil, fo gallons, sees 400,251 ee — ” 

hale and other fish oil do... 1.969341 Value of medical drugs, paints,dyes,&c. 893,791 
Whale bone and other products of fishe- —s my pe and ae value produc ed, $431,467 

ries, value,....... ccescveees sreeee $344,665 | ( = eed fav sted, See ee wen arensenes = 
No. men employed, ....++++++eeeeees 1, MPNEE HUPEIIEE = + 000000 cccrecccccce $1,294,735 
Capital invested. .......--++eeeeseeee $949,250 Glass, Eurthenware, §c. 

Products of the Forest. No. of glass-houses,........sseeeeeees 12 
Lumber, value,......++++-++++e+++++ $3,765,173 | No. of glass- -cutting establishments, . von 9 
Tar, pitch, turpentine, & rosin, barrels, : 25,924 | No. of men employed,............-+- 417 
Pot and pearl ashes, ......-..seeeeees 6,504 | Value manufactured articles, including 
Skins and furs, value,........--+++++- $15,73 looking glaeses,....cccccccccsccccce $367 ,87 
Ginseng, and all other products ‘of the Capital invested, sceccccccescccccccces $131,300 

forest, ..... istakabeenwe ves seweees 141,026 | No. of potteries, Se a ee 47 

No. men employed,......-.++++.+0+ 4,704} Value of manufactured articles,........ $131,992 
MANUFACTURES. No. of men employed,..+.-++eeeeeeeees 197 
Machinery manufactured, value,...... $2,794,569 | Capital invested,......... ecsveseosece $68,350 
No. men employed, .......-.+++.0++- 3,408 Sugar Refiners, Chocolate, &c. 
Hardware, cutlery, &c. value,........ $1,806,638 | No. of sugar refineries,............+.. 7 
- men employed,.......cccccseceee 968 | Value of produce,.........000.sseeee- £385,000 
No. COBNON CAS, ccccccccccsccces rer 112} Value of chocolate manufactured,...... £5,000 
No. small arms made,.........- eo 8,151 | Value of confectionary made, ......... 386, 142 
No. men employed, ........-ecseesee 201 | No. of men employed,..............+5 446 
Precious metals, value manufactured,. $1,062,903 | Capital invested, ..........-.0eeeeees $474,556 
No. menemployed,........e.seeeeees 201 Paper. 
Various sctal, voles manufactured, - Fae 0 of 7 sae ga errr T rT rT iat aa 
cages Sabisppiiadeaizdenededeta eg pte alue of produce, .......e.--seeee++. 693,82 
Granite, marble, &c. value manufact’d, $839,170 Value of all other manufactured paper, . 
No. men employed, ee eee reeseceseces 1,731 playing cards, &c. sei aid bed aekan aharie §89,637 
Bricks and lime value, manufactured, . - $1,213,326 | No. of men employ _” SGI R ROSS s 749 
No. men ~—- CU, ve eeeeeecereeeeee 3,001 | Capital invested,.............0eeeeeee $687,750 
Capital invested in preceding manufac- _ a 
alee tatackh aharatne anne $4,332,295 st nS ond Minding. 
4 Wool _ No. printing offices,....cccccecceecess 322 
g : : : . ES Cciedsecneubeeeeeeeae 104 
No. of fulling-mills, . Stet e eer eeceeees 893! No. of daily newspapers,........+2ee 106,614 
woollen manufactories,.......++.. oS No. of weekly newspapers,...+.++++++. 146,914 
sg me crn one goods, ........ $3, > No. of semi and tri-weekly newspapers, 41,006 
INO. PSTSONS CMPIOVER, -+-secccee seve i errrrrrr rrr Te rrr 12,588 
Capital invested,..........s.ee005 oe $3,546,499 | No men employed, .......-...+ee00: 3910 
Cotton Capital invested, ..2...sceseceececees $1,882,540 
No. of manufactories, ......... coves 115 Corda satiate 
‘ >a § £e. 
£ spindles, -.++++-+++-++seeeeees 258,648 INO. OF PERO-WAIEE, . o.o00 cccccccesceses 45 
i ing and priniing establishments, . ... 12 Value of produce, ...+++++++eeseeeees £861,010 
Manufactured articles, value,......... $3,561,437 | No. of men employed,.........-.++00+ 597 
Silk. Capital invested,..........0.00e00000. $243,180 
me. genes reeled, thrown, or other silk 77| ve Musical Inctruments. 
“hw aetaa Se ain halal al Seesaare O6e | Value produced, ....ccccccccccccccces $334,130 
— . apt See araneten heteen $2, .~ No. of men employed,.....-...+se++05 ° 438 
RUSS CENPIOVOR, » «<2 0000+ 0000000 Fi CRU RNRNNINE sco ncenssescceccoee «+ $408,775 
No. females and children employed,... 66 ic eae a end wagons O68, 795 
Capital invested,..+.+++++++e-eseeees $8,034 ‘ules re 
‘ Value of manufacture, .............. $2,464,571 
Flaz. No. of loved. . ae 
Manufactures of flax, value of,....+-% $46,429) Capitalinvested,.2-- sss ssccsceiee 1,522,413 
No. of persons employed, pes ANeeewes 90 Mills 
Capital invested,.....-++eeeeseeeees * 815,000 No. of fouring mills,......+:...<s00. 934 
Mixed Manufactures. Barrels of flour manufactured,........ 2,697,314 
Value of produce, -...++-+ + seeeeees $1,496,347) No. of grist mills, .....ccccee pastes 1,764 
No. of persons employed,......++++++ 2,001] No. of saw mills,...........ssseee. : 6.430 
Capital invested,......-..... seeeesee $675,953! No. of oil mills,......-200+eeeeeeeee "79 
Tobacco. Value of manufactures,..........+.+. 18,088 182 
Manufactured — value,..... eeeee $831,570) No. of men employed,..... ........ 10,797 
r No. persons employed, ...-+++-+e+ee . 1,362} Capital invested, ........--eeeeeeess $14,247,914 
Capital invested, ch il RR $395, 530 , Ships. 
Hats, Caps, Bonnets, &c. Value of ships and vessels built,...... $797,317 
Value of hats and caps manufactured, .. $2,919,741 Furniture. 
Value of straw bonnets, ......-- seeeee $156,598! Value of furniture manufactured,..... $1,161,050 
No. of persons employed,....+----++++ 3,836 | No. of men employed, ........ rrr 3,675 
Capital invested,.......- eeecceccceees $1,679,574 Capital invested, ... % ae? ee i ae $1,615,700 
ae Leather, Tanneries, Saddleries, §c. Flouses 
0. of tanneries,......eeeeeeeeeeeees 1,288) azo. of brick and stone houses built, .. 1.969 
Sides of sole eater tanned, ....++++++ 1,231,823) No. of wooden houses built, ....-.... 5,221 
nage ye penta leather tanned, ........ sa No. of men employed, - Pare st 16,720 
Seer eee enee ’ 7. o eee Laid 
Capital invested,.... — cocccccccccccs 98,002,508 ee © eee titties 
All other manufactories of leather, sad- All other ll 

dleries, &c..... psaeipe eS 0ncoeeege 7,993| Value of manufactures not enumerated, $8,36 4,882 

Value of manufactured articles,....... $6,286,685 | Capital invested, ..... GiisWss6000ses $5,825,336 
Total capital invested in manufactures, $52,969,856 
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STOCK SPECULATIONS. 


Tue farmer, the mechanic, and the man of mode- 
rate means, who, during the inflation, of 1835 and 
1836, were quietly pursuing their vocations, and hus- 
banding their resources, if they at times deemed 
themselves less favored by fortune than some of their 
neighbors, who were apparently heaping up masses 
of wealth by the money operations of that season of 
misdirected enterprise, will have reason when they 
read the following, to be content with their lot.— 
Ep. No. Ligur. 


INSTITUTIONS OF PHILADELPHIA. 


We publish to-day, a statement of the condition of 
the banks and other-great a of Philadel- 
phia, yb which it appears, that comparing prices 
now with what they were in 1838, there has been a 
depreciation in the market value of the whole of al- 
most fifty-seven millions of dollars. The stock of 
the United States Bank, in which the loss of thirty- 
nine millions and a half out, was chiefly owned else- 
where, and about two-thirds of it in foreign coun- 
tries. Yet there are several Loan Companies and oth- 
er institutions not mentioned in the list, whose ope- 
rations caused very heavy losses, which were borne 
almost entirely in Philadelphia. There does not ap- 
pear to be a single bank whose stock is now worth 
par. They were long engaged in prophesying ruin 
upon New-York, but they are ruined themselves, 
while the institutions of New-York are generally 
sound, and certainly in a most happy condition com- 
pared with those of Philadelphia. It was the diffe- 
rent policy pursued by the two cities, which produc- 
ed these different results. Cash payments saved the 
banks of New-York—unlimited suspension has des- 
troyed those of Philadelphia. Certainly the wisdom 
of our sister city must have been lost in such a de- 
lusion as seldom beclouds so much intelligence, and 
her citizens must stand amazed when they consider 
the strange infatuation which led them to commit 
such fatal errors. We hope the time is not far dis- 
tant, when they will break away the enchantment 
which has been upon them, and put anend to further 
mischief by a resumption of cash payments and 
sound principles.—Jour. of Commerce. 


{From Bicknell’s Reporter.] 

A calculation showing the relative value of the 
stocks held in Pennsylvania now, and three years 
ago, would be an interesting document. The wisest 
and best of our citizens have been deceived. Nay, 
some of those who railed most, at what they describ- 
ed as the ingenuity and falsehood of others, have al- 
so committedegregious errors. Thus, the gentlemen 
who formed the investigating committee of the Unit- 
ed States bank, and who assailed the old directory, 
and especially the old officers, as little better than 
so many knaves and villains, at the same time stated 
their solemn convictions that the stock was then 
worth @40 per share. It is now selling at 9 3-4 and 
10; and we fear that there is a probability, if bad 
management continue, that it will not, in the end, 
realize even this small sum. 

To illustrate the matter still farther, we invite at- 
tention to the following table. It will be seen that 
we have mentioned only a portion of the stocks that 
have been bought and sold so freely in our market 
within the last few years. The picture it presents is 
frightful indeed. It will be seen that out of a czpi- 
tal of little more than sixty-two millions of dollars, 
there is anaggregate loss of nearly fifty seven mil- 
mions!—We think, therefore, that we may fairly head 
the table 
THE BUBBLE OF STOCK SPECULATION, ILLUS- 

TRATED BY A FEW FACTS. 





CONGRESS. 


UNDER a preceding head, (a Bank of the U.S.) 

we have sketched briefly the proceedings of Con- 
gress in relation to one of the principal matters be- 
fore it. We proceed now to notice, in the same 
summary way, its action upon other leading sub- 
| jects. 
‘ When our last number went to press, a bill to pro- 
vide for a uniform system of bankruptcy had passed 
the Senate by a vote of 26 to 23, and was under con- 
sideration in the House of Representatives. On the 
18th of August, it passed the latter body, by a vote 
of 110 to 106, and it is now a law. 

The bill to repeal the Independent Treasury act, 
(as it is usually denominated,) which passed the 
Senate at an early period of the session, was passed 
by the House on the 9th of August, by a vote of 134 
to 87, and has become alaw. This bill also repeal- 
ed the deposit act of 1836, (the state bank deposit 
system,) except two sections. ‘The administration 
of the fiscal affairs of the government, therefore, rests 
upon the act of 1789, modified, as to the receivabili- 
ty of money for public dues, by a resolution of Con- 
gress, which was introduced into the House of Re- 
presentatives by Mr. Webster, the present Secretary 
of State, in the year 1816, and which was adopted by 
Congress in thesame year. The provision of the In- 
dependent Treasury act, making it a criminal offence 
for persons in office to use the public money for their 
own purposes, is retained. 

A law has also been passed, distributing the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands among the 
States. These sales bring into the Treasury an ave- 
rage annual revenue of $3,000,000. 

As our paper is going to press, we learn that the 
House has passed a resolution to adjourn on the 13th 
—that Mr. Ewing, the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
Mr. Crittenden, the Attorney-General, have resigned, 
and that other members of the Cabinet are expected 
to follow. 


EXPLOSION AT SYRACUSE. 





A most unhappy accident occurred at Syracuse 
in Onondaga county on the 20th August, by the ex- 
plosion of gun-powder. A frame building on the tow- 
path of the Oswego canal took fire, (as is supposed, 
the work of incendiarism,) the alarm was given, 
and the fire.companies had taken their station, when 
the report was spread that the building contained 
gun-powder. The crowd retired, but the report be- 
ing discredited, or not generally heard, large num- 
bers including the firemen maintained their ground 
for sometime, when a tremendous explosion took 
place, and about twenty-five persons were instantly 
killed, and about fifty wounded. Of the latter one is 
since dead. There were in the building, it seems, 
twenty-five kegs, containing in all about 650 pounds 
of gun-powder. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE STEAM-BOAT ERIE. 





Tus ill-fated steam vessel, one of the strongest 
and best on Lake Erie, was entirely consumed on 
the 9th of August, and about two hundred lives lost. 
Of her passengers, amounting to between two and 
three hundred (the number cannot be precisely ascer- 
tained) only about thirty were saved. The fire origi- 
nated in or was immediately followed by the explosion 
of some demijohns, filled with spirits of turpentine 
and varnish and placed directly over the Eetione. 
As soon as the explosion took vs ln the deck was 
covered with these inflammable materials in a fluid 
state, adding not only to the rapid destruction of the 
vessel but also to the inability of the passengers to 
provide for their own safety. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 








Value Aug. 
_14, 1838. 
Value Aug. 

27, 1841. 





United States Bank, ---- 
North American Bank,- 
Pennsylvania Bank, ---- 
Philadelphia Bank 
Farmers’ & Mech’s. B’k. 
Commercial Bank,----- 
Mechanics’ Bank, 
Northern Liberties B’k- 
Schuylkill Bank,--+----- 
Southwark Bank, 
Kensington Bank, 

Penn Township Bank, -- 
Girard Bank.-+++++++++- 
Western Bank, 

Man. & Mech’s. Bank, -- 
Moyamensing Bank, --- 
Schuy kill Naviga. Co.- 
Schuylkill Loans, 
Lehigh Coal Company,- 
Lehigh Loans, 


33 Depreciation. 


eee ee Shee | Per Value. 





Seszesezese 


~ 


1,760, 000 


Saseeesessansutessss 














56, 557, 520 





* Nominal. 


ASTRONOMY FOR Scnoo ts, by R. W. Has- 


street-— Buffalo, 4. W. Wilgus.—We have curso- 
rily examined this work, which, as its title-page sets 
forth, is ‘‘ upon the basis of Mons. Arago’s lectures 
at the Royal Observatory of Paris,’? and which is, in 
truth, for the most part, a translation, and a neat one, 
of the lectures referred to. The merits of the origi- 
nal are well-known, and they are much enhanced to 
the American reader by the translator’s additions, 
comprising authentic accounts of most of the re- 
cent discoveries of the ablest astronomers of the day, 
as well as by some suggestions of his own, which are 


oo | Worthy of attention by the purely scientific inquirer. 


This is the first time, we believe, that a statement of 
the multiplicity of the double ring of Saturn, with an 


000 a are illustration, has been introduced into an 
e 


ementary book. This work is designed for schools, 
and on that account, it would not have been less va- 
: luable if the translator had omitted the results of the 
| researches of the Institute of Egypt at Paris in rela- 





Kk1nS: New-York, Robinson, Pratt & Co.63 Wall-| — 





tion to the signs of the zodiac, which gover seven 
pages from page 59. We see no notice of Savary’s 
method of measuring the diameter of the orbits of 
double stars, and thereby achieving ulteriorly the 
measurement of stellar distances. Mr. Haskins has 
not adhered to his author in a to the prophe- 
cy of Kepler and Bode as to the want of a planet 
between Mars and Jupiter. See page 100 of his 
work, and page 77 of Arago, Brussels edition of 
1837. Kepler isnot mentioned at all in this relation 
by Mr. Haskins, nor Bode by M. Arago. Wemen- 
tion these omissions, not to depreciate Mr. Haskins’ 
work, but with a view to suggest the proper addi- 
tions in a future edition, which we do not doubt it 
will have. Such a work was much needed, and itis 
of the highest value as a book for schools, and as a 
popular view of the science of astronomy. 


LeTTERS FROM ABROAD TO KINDRED AT 
Home, by the author of ‘“‘ Hope Leslie,”? &c. Har- 
per & Brothers, New- York.—Our readers will re- 
collect that our Ist No. contained an extract from 
this work, which Miss Sedgwick kindly furnished us 
before it was prepared for publication. We have 
been able only to glance at it, but what we have 
read fully justifies the expectations formed of it. It 
is a familiar narrative of the incidents she met with 
in England, and several countries on the continent 
of Europe, written in the clear, unaffected and at- 
tractive style, which distinguishes all her literary - 
productions—countries already familiar to us by the 
accounts of numerous travellers, but invested with 
new interest by her keen perception and shrewd re- 
fleci.ons. Among the most interesting portions of 
her work are those which relate to her literary co- 
temporaries ; and the American reader will be gra- 
tified to perceive, in her descriptions of the wealth 
and splendor by which she was often surrounded, a 
constant recurrence of feeling to the simple habits and 
institutions of her own native !.ad. 


THe AMERICAN MAGAZINE AnD ReEpost- 
Tory oF Userut KNowLepGe, published in 
Albany, New. York, and Boston, aud edited by John 
5. & Barnabas Wood. This publication has reached 
its third number. Its object is the collection of use- 
ful literature? It contains not only much useful, but 
no inconsiderable amount of interesting matter, part- 
ly selected and partly original. It is issued month- 
ly; each number contains 32 royal octavo pages; it 
is embellished with engraved illustrations; and is 
published for $1.25 per annum. We cordially wish 
it success. 

Arcturvus.—We are particularly 
this work. Its criticisms are indepe 
rited, and some of its ver articles are written 
with uncommon ability. Occupying a middle ground 
between the review and the magazine, or rather, 
embracing to some extent the objects of both, it is 
a vehicle of instruction, as well as amusement, and 
it is always greeted with pleasure. 


THe Democratic Review. New Series.— 
This work is edited by John L. O’Sullivan, who is 
not only well known to the public as one of its for- 
mer editors, but as the author of a very able and 
learned report in the Assembly last winter on the 
abolition of capital punishment. The Democratic 
Review is edited with distinguished ability. It has, 
as our readers are aware, decidedly political opin- 
ions, as its name imports. It avows itself the expo- 
nent of democratic principles in their largest sense. 
Those who dissent from the doctrines and opinions 
it holds, will nevertheless reap instruction and inte- 
rest in the perusal of its articles, which are not poli- 
tical merely, but embrace a variety of miscellaneous, 
matter. 
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